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CHAPTER XXIX. 


THREE WET DAYS. 


HE ancient hostelry of the Lowen—now the very respectable 
Lion Hotel, Tryberg—was not, thirty years ago, a particularly 


pleasant place wherein to spend a wet day. 


The small sa/on, with its plain, stiffly arranged furniture and its 
boarded floor—unpolished and, save for a tiny oasis of druggeting 
in the centre of the room, quite bare—wore a comfortless, un-English 


parapet—and not a soul stirring in it. 








keepers. 


aspect. Neither was the look-out, in such weather as the present, 
specially enlivening. In front, the windows of the hotel gave upon 
the one street of the village—long, straight, and steep, with an open 
gutter, swollen now to a broad stream, flowing down by the opposite 


For though the little town was by no means a lazy one, its 
business, for the most part, was done within doors. Then, as now, 
almost every other dwelling was a clockmaker's shop (the cases of 
the clocks being made of pine wood, elaborately carved) ; so that, 
to senses just a little quickened, one might imagine the whole atmo- 
: spere of the place to be resonant with the continuous ticking and 
striking of those innumerable, many of them very diminutive, time- 


From one or two of the upper windows of the hotel, a wider view 


could, it is true, be obtained. By stepping out upon the small 
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balconies affixed to them, and gazing to the right, rounded, pine-clad 
hills became visible, and it was possible also to catch a glimpse of 
the celebrated waterfall. But when it involves exposure to a drench- 
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ing down-pour of rain, a very little contemplation of even the finest 
scenery will go a long way. 

And not for one day merely, but absolutely for three consecutive 
days—including that upon which Madame Vandeleur and her family 
had arrived at the hotel—such a drenching downpour of rain had 
continued obstinately unintermittent. 

It was now rather longer than six weeks since our travellers had 
left England, and during most of this time they had been moving 
about from place to place almost continuously. 

In passing, however, it may here be mentioned that this was not 
quite the first time that either Madame or her two sons had visited 
the Continent. Albeit that travelling in those days was far from the 
universal thing it is in these, Madame had twice, within the last five 
years, taken the boys to spend their holidays abroad. On one of 
these occasions they had crossed to Holland, and from Cologne had 
sailed up the Rhine. On the second, after rather a prolonged stay 
in Paris, they had taken a round through the better known and more 
accessible parts of Switzerland. And now, with the husband and 
father for the first time in their company, they had again visited the 
latter country. This tour, however, had been of a decidedly more 
ambitious character than the last. Ithad comprised many out-of-the- 
way districts, and, at that time, little-known spots among the higher 
Alps. Madame had herself arranged and planned the route: never- 
theless, she had not appeared to find much enjoyment in her travels. 
All along, she had been restless, excited, and utterly unlike her 
ordinarily brisk and cheerful self. Moreover, she had chosen to be 
a good deal alone, taking, whenever the family came to a halt in their 
journeyings, long solitary rambles. And to any one who had chanced 
to follow her upon those rambles, the littke woman’s conduct would 
have appeared, to say the least of it, singular. Directed along the 
course of some rapidly flowing river, or by some precipitous mountain 
path, the object of those walks might have seemed to be the seeking 
out of some particularly dangerous spot. For, whenever she came 
upon such a spot—a place, for instance, where the river’s bank shelved 
abruptly down towards the swift turbid water, or where the precipice 
fell in a sheer descent on to some glacier-bed or stony base below 
— Madame would pause, as if fascinated, and stand gazing downwards 
with a strange, wild expression of countenance—an expression which 
might have led an observer to suspect that she meditated suicide, or 
possibly the commission of another crime still more dreadful. 

Again and again, during perhaps a couple of days, the small, pale- 
faced woman would return, like a haunting spirit, to such spots, 
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glancing round oécasionally to see if she were observed, aid then 
repeating that lingering and horribly suggestive downward gaze. 
Then, all at once, with a strange feverish impatience, she would hurry 
her family away from the neighbourhood—but only to enact once 
more, at their next stopping-place, the same solitary and, as it proved, 
resultless little drama. Truly, whatever might be the cause of it, 
Madame Vandeleur had not been herself during that progress through 
the mountainous regions of Switzerland. Now, however, a change 
had come over the spirit of her dreams. Actuated by one of those 
sudden, unaccountable freaks, to which at present she appeared to 
be subject, Madame had all at once altered her plans. She had 
turned her back upon those grand Alpine chains, with their sharp 
peaks and precipices, their avalanches, glacier crevices, and other 
lurking dangers, and she had carried her little party straight up to the 
Black Forest. And here, as she informed the boys, she meant to 
remain until it was time, as it very soon would be, for them to return 
to college. Then it was her purpose to despatch them back to 
England under charge of her maid, the only servant Madame had 
brought with her from home. Afterwards, it was possible that their 
father and she might go back to Switzerland. At any rate, they 
would not yet return to England. 

Now, whether it was that Madame had managed to get rid of 
some occasion for mental worry, or that she was merely enjoying a 
reprieve from such worry, it is certain that since entering the Black 
Forest, with its swelling hills and dark pine woods, its green, delicious 
valleys, so soft and peaceful and slumbrous, she had been like a 
different person. All her restlessness had vanished, and she seemed 
to have imbibed the spirit of that quiet land of fairy legends, 
moonlight wanderings, and summer dreams. 

So, at least, it had been during the last eight or ten days, whilst 
the travellers had been coaching slowly from one small town or rural 
village to another, resting a day or two at each, and enjoying all the 
time the most perfect weather. 

Unluckily, however, a violent thunder-storm, which had overtaken 
them on their road to Tryberg, had unexpectedly broken up this 
glorious weather. And vpon how slight a cause—such even as the 
change of weather—what great events may sometimes hinge! One 
event which had already marked these three wet days was that Paul 
Vandeleur had returned to his hard drinking. ‘The word returned is 
used advisably, because, although the poor fellow had by no means 
abandoned his indulgences, he had hitherto contrived to keep them 
wonderfully within bounds. Only upon two occasions since the 
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family had quitted England—on both he had kept himself religiously 
out of sight—could Paul have been said to be absolutely intoxicated, 
though often enough he had been “the worse for liquor,” as the 
phrase goes. Several causes had, without doubt, conspired towards 
this improvement. ‘To begin with, the change of scene, the continued 
variety and movement, had diverted and distracted him. Then, 
Marie had of late been unusually tender and considerate in her 
behaviour towards him, and Paul had been touched into compunction 
by her kindness. Perhaps, however, the mainspring of this temporary 
amendment had been the companionship of his boys, the deterrent 
influence of their presence. Poor Paul! his conscience was not 
altogether dead, nor had he wholly lost the sense of shame. On the 
contrary, he suffered a great deal from his susceptibility to the latter 
emotion. He was fully sensible of the difference between himself 
and the wife and children who had left him, in their progress in life, 
at such an immeasurable distance behind. Walking between the two 
gentlemanly boys who called him “ father,” the unhappy man, with 
his slouching gait and vice-disfigured countenance, felt humiliatingly 
conscious of the incongruity of such a relationship ; and that he 
should have abstained, even so far as he had done, from the bottle 
which afforded his sole relief from this painful self-abasement, may 
surely be put down to the poor fellow’s credit. 

As for the boys, they too, as a matter of course, felt the incon- 
gruity, as well as the disgrace, of this parental tie. Yet, excepting 
by the exchange of a significant look, or silent gesture, neither of 
them had ever yet expressed, even to the other, any condemnatory 
or disparaging opinion of the man whom each equally believed to 
be his father. 

For, in the truest sense of the term, Claude and Louis Vandeleur 
were, as it has been said, gentlemen—though still very young ones. 
The one had grown so, perhaps through inherited instinct ; the other 
through the development of germs in his nature—inherited, likewise, 
of course—but which seemed like a happy selection of the best, and 
a still happier omission of the worst qualities in each parent. 

Taken together, the most prominent characteristic of the Vande- 
leur brothers (for brothers they never doubted themselves to be) 
was their passionate mutual attachment. Neither Damon and 
Pythias, Pylades and Orestes, nor any other typical pair of friends 
could well have surpassed them in the sincerity of their ardent and 
unselfish devotion. Yet neither in character nor appearance did the 
two boys in the least resemble one another. 

Claude—(as Madame had predicted would be the case, even the 
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elder boy appeared entirely to have forgotten that he had ever borne 
another name)—Claude, like his father, was fair in complexion, with 
blue eyes and wavy brown hair. His figure was well formed, and though 
tall by no means remarkably so. In feature the boy was not handsome, 
but his face, in which there was something of his mother’s refinement 
and more of the kindly simplicity which had once marked his father’s 
expression, was an eminently pleasing one. At school Claude Van- 
deleur was a favourite with masters and pupils alike. Nevertheless, 
it must be confessed that, so far as his studies were concerned, he 
was rather a dull boy. ‘To his mother’s intense chagrin, he was in a 
lower form than Louis—who was supposed to be one year, and who 
was in reality two years, his junior. Moreover, Louis was at the top 
and Claude at the bottom of their respective forms. Further, the 
former had brought home half a dozen first prizes—the latter, one 
modest certificate or honourable mention. 

That these facts should have come to Madame’s knowledge at 
all had been greatly against the desire of the more successful lad ; 
but the other, whose pride in his younger brothcer’s cleverness was 
untainted by the faintest particle of jealousy, could not be withheld 
from revealing them. As for Louis—despite Claude’s failure with 
the examiners—no one could have got him to admit for a moment 
that he was lacking in ability. “If he only chose to exert himself 
a bit more,” he was wont to protest to Claude’s class-mates, “ my 
brother could beat all you other fellows into fits.” 

That their mother should prefer Claude to himself, as it was 
evident to Louis that she did, notwithstanding that Madame made a 
great show of impartiality in her treatment of them, seemed to the 
younger boy quite natural. He himself had the warmest admiration 
for Claude, who, if he was not cleverer at his studies, was certainly 
cleverer at some other things—as, ¢g., anything in the way of 
mechanical contrivance, and notably at athletic and gymnastic 
exercises. As regarded the latter very important section of a boy’s 
education, Louis Vandeleur could just hold his own, and that was all. 
For in physical health the boy was a little delicate, and, also, in his 
nervous organisation, he was somewhat highly strung. For the rest, 
Louis was strikingly handsome. His hair was dark and curly, his 
eyes of the deepest shade of blue, and with something of his mother’s 
pathetic, appealing expression in them—though it is to be hoped that 
this admission may not prejudice him—-seeing that probably in this 
single point the likeness between Claudia and her elder son began 
and ended. Both in form and in feature Louis had a high-bred, aris- 
tocratic air ; and the diffrence in this respect, between him and his 
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supposed brother (though Claude was always admitted to have the 
look and manner of a gentleman), had often been the subject of 
remark. It had further been a matter of not unfrequent observation, 
that Vandeleur senior looked older than his years, which under 
the circumstances was a thing not greatly to be wondered at. 

For whilst actually sixteen, Claude had been taught, for reasons 
which the intelligent reader will of course understand, to believe 
himself to be only in his fourteenth year, and under that age he had 
been enrolled on the college books. As for Louis, Madame had had, in 
the beginning, a little difficulty in deciding his age. To bestow upon 
him the years which corresponded with his name, and so to make 
him older than his brother, would, with their respective appearances, 
have been impracticable, or at the least provocative of curiosity and 
inquiry. Besides, on due consideration, Madame had not seen the 
necessity for it. Therefore, as the final result of her reflections 
upon the question, that valorous little woman had simply mulcted 
the child of one year of his small life—and Louis was now twelve. 

Notwithstanding the weather, the two boys had passed their time 
very contentedly since their arrival at Tryberg. Across the street, 
just a little above the hotel, there stood, where it still stands, the 
principal clock manufactury of the place. There the well-dressed 
and well-behaved young gentlemen, whose pockets, too, were so use- 
fully lined, had found ready admission and sufficient interest to 
engross them very pleasantly during the whole of those three wet 
days. Claude, especially, with his turn for mechanics, had proved 
highly delighted with the ingenious construction of one particular 
clock, only just finished, and the proprietor was in hopes that the 
youth would persuade his rich parents to purchase the curiosity. It 
was a timepiece in the form of a cathedral, the face of the clock 
being in the tower ; and at certain hours of the day there was an 
elaborate chiming of bells in the fretwork belfry, whilst at other 
hours the cathedral doors would slowly roll back to disclose a 
procession of white-robed priests and chorister boys, with censer and 
banners, moving round the aisles. The toy was a costly one, but 
Louis, seeing how delighted his brother seemed therewith, had 
already privately begged his mother to add it to the souvenirs of their 
travels, and Marie had promised at least to give the object an 
inspection. 

As yet, however, Madame had not found inclination to cross the 
street. All her care, for the present, was to keep her unfortunate 
husband out of sight, to confine him to his chamber, whilst this out- 
burst of intemperance lasted, though she could not hide (nor, after 
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the first day—for secret reasons of her own—did she desire to do so) 
from the master or servants of the hotel how M. Vandeleur was 
conducting himself. It was in the sight of the other guests that 
Madame did not choose to have the family disgrace made patent. 
Not, however, that these guests were numerous. On the contrary, 
there were only four of them—two stout, middle-aged maiden sisters, 
an English clergyman, and his wife. Late on the evening of the third 
day, an access to the party arrived in the shape of three German 
students with knapsacks upon their backs, who, after swearing a great 
deal in their own tongue over the diabolical weather, suddenly 
discovered that Madame understood them, and became blushingly 
and profusely apologetic. Further, when comforted by a huge liter- 
krug of beer, they fell to predicting, and with more and more con- 
fidence, after alternately running out every five minutes to study the 
signs of the times, that the next day would be brilliantly fine ; for 
according to their earlier reports, the rain had ceased, and later the 
stars had appeared. Yes, Madame might rest satisfied of it, they 
were going again to have herrliches Wetter. 


CHAPTER XXX, 
POOR PAUL. 


Anp the students proved correct. The following morning, as 
they had predicted, turned out a glorious one. Overhead stretched 
a sky of the deepest, most delicious blue, flecked here and there with 
tiny white cloudlets, and looking as though it never could have been 
guilty of grey, sullen opacity, or such a tornado of tempestuous tears. 
Like a passionate child that had worked off its rage, all now was sun- 
shine and smiles. The green meadows and wooded hills gleamed 
softly bright, the purling streams were gilded with a heavenly 
alchemy, and the clear, rarified air of that high-lying region was 
intoxicating to breathe. 

Paul Vandeleur had risen in a repentant mood, had begged his 
wife’s forgiveness, and, for the thousandth time, had volunteered a 
promise of amendment, to which Marie had listened as to the sighing 
of an idle wind. After breakfast (the family, by her arrangement, 
partook of this meal alone) Madame left the boys to take charge of 
their father, who had humbly expressed a wish to look round the 
village, and herself set off for one of those solitary rambles in which 
she had not of late indulged. 

Naturally, her steps directed themselves first towards the fine 
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waterfall for which this district of the pleasant Schwarzwald has 
become famous. Swollen to three times its ordinary volume, the 
cascade did, indeed, look to-day very magnificent. Down the cleft 
which it had worn for itself between two high hills, covered to their 
tops with pine woods, it rushed in a series of foaming white leaps, 
dazzling to the gaze by contrast with the fringe of dark firs on either 
side. A narrow zigzag footpath, muddy and slippery after so much 
rain, led upwards by the edge of the fall. It was crossed in three 
places by wooden bridges of very simple description, the two lower 
consisting of a plank with hand-rails, the upper of a narrow board 
w.thout the rails. Having climbed as far as this latter, Madame 
Vandeleur paused for several moments, regarding it with a curious 
fixity of gaze. Then she began to act in something of the same 
inexplicable fashion as she had done by the precipices among the 
Pennine Alps or wilder parts of the Bernese Oberland. First she 
crossed the plank several times to and fro, with a steady, unfaltering 
step, which, seeing that the swollen stream flashed beneath with 
giddy rapidity, not five inches from the narrow board, might for 
many persons have proved a difficult task. But Madame Vandeleur 
was not nervous, neither was her head given to swimming or vertigo. 
Of this fact sufficient evidence was now afforded, for Madame’s next 
proceeding was to place herself in the centre of the plank, and to 
stand there gazing downwards as though calculating the force and 
volume of the flood, or wondering, perhaps, how much of those 
sharp-pointed rocks immediately below what looked now like an 
unbroken fall of thirty feet would in ordinary times be uncovered. 

But, although Madame’s well-balanced brain had not given way 
beneath the prolonged test of that giddy survey, this strange little 
experience to which she had subjected herself had not been entirely 
without effect, to judge from the look in her face as she turned to 
descend the hill. Ghastly white, her cameo-like features seemed for 
a moment to be really carved in stone, instead of in living flesh. 
But the fire and purpose in her large, distended eyes gave proof 
enough of life ; so, also, did the circumstance that, as she hurried 
swiftly downwards, Marie kept repeating to herself, over and over 
again, one low breathed sentence: “Oui, oui, il faut le faire 
aujourd’hui ; il ne faut plus hésiter ! ” 

As she neared the foot of the hill, the sound of voices broke 
upon Madame Vandeleur’s ear. For one minute she paused to 
compose herself ; the next, she appeared with her ordinary cheerful 
and attractive smile before the owners of the voices. They were the 
three German students, who, standing in a row, each in an attitude 
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of rapt admiration, were gazing up at the fall. All the way from 
the hotel these gentlemen had been making Madame herself a 
subject of discussion. They were simple, jovial fellows, almost 
ridiculously boyish, after the manner of their kind, and very 
impressionable as regarded the other sex. All three had been 
greatly struck on the previous evening with the little woman’s 
peculiar style of appearance ; but whilst two of them contended that 
she was handsome as well as distinguished-looking, the third refused 
to admit the beauty, and vowed that her dead white complexion and 
penetrating dark eyes affected him as if she were something getst/ich 
and unhetlig, like Undine, a woman without a soul. The others had 
been railing at him in extravagant language for this cpinion, and the 
contention had almost risen to a passing quarrel, when, on gaining 
the waterfall, their attention had been happily diverted by its beauty. 
When Madame Vandeleur came upon them, all three were 
vociferously heaping upon this object the same kind of exaggerated 
compound adjectives which a few moments before they had been 
applying to herself. 

Stopping to exchange a few words—for Madame always made it 
a point to be sociable and polite—she passed on, gathering up her 
handsome travelling dress to avoid the mud, and so displaying a 
neatly booted little foot which set her admirers off again on another 
tack. 

This chance encounter, though Madame forgot the existence of 
the three young men before she had well got out of hearing of their 
voices, had quite served to dispel that stony, frozen look from her 
face, and it did not return, now that she found herself again alone. 
To remain alone was evidently what Madame desired ; for although 
she retraced her steps for a short distance towards the village, she 
turned, at the end of that short distance, to the left and entered a 
forest of pine trees. How still and solemn it seemed there, with 
slants of sunshine lying across the path close at hand, whilst away in 
the distance, the gradually deepening obscurity ended in impenetrable 
darkness, each long-drawn aisle of straight, bare stems closing thus 
in a shrine of mystery. A scent sweeter than incense filled the air, 
for the rain, followed by the warm sun, had drawn out the delicious 
resinous odour. Madame felt as though she were in a great church, 
and instinctively she began to repeat one of the prayers she had been 
taught in childhood. Half-way through, however, she stopped short, 
with an impatient ejaculation. “Bah! of what use to pray now? 
afterwards, perhaps. . . .” She walked on-a little farther, following 
the cone-besprinkled path, which seemed to be leading into the heart 
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of the wood. Then abruptly pausing, the little woman threw up her 
hands. “ Mon Dieu, it makes me, this place, the téte exaltée,” she 
murmured. “I must get out of it!” And facing round, at an acute 
angle with the path, she made her way direct to the verge of the 
wood. Here Madame found another path, skirting the little forest, 
and having on the other hand a large meadow, lying in a hollow 
below her, its green slopes rising on the opposite side to a road on a 
level with her present position. In the meadow a number of men 
and women, in the peasant garb of the district, were tossing into the 
air, with long pitchforks, the grass for a second crop of hay, which 
had evidently been cut before the heavy rain had set in. Marie 
watched them, as she went along, with a curious smile. Could there 
really have been a time when she, who had her carriages and horses 
at home and her maid at the hotel below, and who now picked her 
way there so daintily in her Parisian boots, had been a peasant, too, 
making hay in the fields ! 

At the end of the long meadow Madame ascended a little slope 
through a fag end of the pine-wood, and there sat down to rest, 
looked down the while into a most lovely valley which lay beyond : 
an Acadia of peace and seclusion, with the smoke of its few scattered 
habitations curling lazily up into the warm summer air. Refreshed 
by her rest, Madame presently turned homewards, taking the road 
she had noticed on the opposite side of the hay-field, and which, at 
rather a steep incline, led directly back towards the village of Tryberg. 
Arrived at the hotel, she found it. close upon one o’clock, at which 
primitive hour there was a fadb/e a@’héte dinner. But to-day Madame 
did not dine at the public table. Finding her husband in a condi- 
tion to join them at the meal, she ordered it to be served for the 
family in a small private sitting-room which she had engaged above 
Stairs. Directly they had finished eating, the boys, boy-like, were 
ready for a move. Attendance upon their father had kept them 
mooning about the hotel and. village all morning. Now they 
wished to go and inspect the waterfall, and see something of the 
surrounding country. To their surprise, however, Madame forbade 
them to go near the cascade. “‘ Take a walk, to be sure,” she assented, 
“but not there. You are so bold, so reckless, you might get into 
danger. I will not have you go there, unless when I am with you.” 

“But, mother,” began Louis, “there can be no danger. What 
possible danger could. .. . But all right, of course, if you don’t 
wish it.” 

Madame Vandeleur had simply looked at her younger son and 
held up her right forefinger. The gesture was one to which both 
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Claude and he had been accustomed from their earliest remembrance, 
and against the imperative significance of which neither had ever 
dared to rebel. 

“ All right, we'll go up that hill to the right, then, as you leave 
the village, and round by a road that takes you past a convent or 
church, whichever it is, on the other side of the valley. Come along, 
Claude !” 

And arm-in-arm, as was their wont, the two boys, with a cour- 
teous “ au revoir” to their parents, quitted the room. 

After they were gone, Madame sat for a short time silently con- 
templating her husband. The latter had drawn his chair close to the 
fireless stove, and, with an unlighted cigar in his fingers, he was 
bending forward, in an attitude of the utmost dejection, his elbows 
on his knees, and his eyes on the ground. 

His dress was the dress of a gentleman ; but his coarse, bloated 
face, his unshaven chin, untrimmed nails, and inelegant posture were 
all in violent contrast with the attire. From the crown of his head 
to the sole of his foot Paul Vandeleur was a boor ; and sitting there, 
the picture of despair and self-conscious abasement, he looked more 
boorish than ever. When she had studied him for some five minutes, 
during which the poor fellow never moved or lifted his head, Madame 
rose quietly and rang the bell. On the appearance of a maid she 
went outside and gave her order. It was for a bottle of brandy. 
This, when it was brought, she received herself from the hands of 
the Kellnerin, but did not at once carry it into the sitting-room. 
When she did so, presently, the decanter was two parts empty. 

“There,” she said, setting it down before her husband, “ you 
may drink that.” 

Paul looked at her for an instant in surprise. Then, with trem- 
bling eagerness, he seized the decanter and pouring out a glassful 
of the raw spirit, gulped it down. 

“ Ah! now I live again!” he exclaimed. ‘ My Marie, you are 
an angel. You are wise. You understand, is it not, that one cannot 
leave off all at once? Ah, is it not true; without a little to-day I 
must have lost my senses !” 

“T understand, Paul, that you will zever leave it off,” observed his 
wife gently. : 

“But yes, indeed, for your sake, my angel...” He broke off 
to pour himself out a second glass. 

“Paul,” resumed his wife, in the same mild but serious tone, 
* of what use is your life to you? You are not happy? You are 
never happy ?” 
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“Tt is true,” he admitted, “never, unless . . . 

“Unless you are drunk,” she interposed, using the uncompro- 
mising term with a momentary flush of scathing contempt. “ No, 
even then you are not happy. Your existence is a burden to your- 
self, Paul—and to your wife and children it is worse than that—it is 
what you could never be made to comprehend. And, Paul, you will 
never reform, never! You have no soul—no ambition, no w// to 
improve. There remains no prospect before you but to sink lower 
and lower—to grow more debased and wretched yourself—more of a 
disgrace, a drag, an impediment to your family.” 

Paul groaned. “It is true,” he admitted again. “Alas, Marie, 
I wish sometimes—often—that I was dead !” 

Marie bent forward across the table that divided them. “Then, 
Paul,” she asked, in a low intense whisper, “‘ why do you continue to 
live?” 

* Mon Dieu!” he ejaculated. “ What mean you? How can I 
help it, that I continue to live?” 

“In your place 7 would help it,” asseverated Madame Vandeleur, 
with deliberate emphasis. “If my life, like yours, was a failure to 
myself—a ruin to others—wune affaire flambée—J would help it, Paul.” 

“ But, holy angels defend us!” His blotched countenance paled 
with horror, as he put the shocked question. “It cannot be.. . 
Oh, my Marie, it cannot be that thou wouldst have me destroy 
myself?” 

Madame bowed her head gravely. “If thou hadst only the 
courage for it, my Pau!,” she answered, “ yes-—that is what I should 
wish.” 

“* Merciful Heaven!” Paul crossed himself, and stared at his wife 


aghast. “How terrible! It would beacrime... I am not fit to 
die . . . Oh, Marie! how couldst thou be so cruel?” 
“ Bah ! thou art a coward ; we will talk of itno more. . . . Cheer 


up, mon ami, I was but joking,” she added with a laugh. “ Drink 
again ; and then come out with me, Paul, fora little walk.” 

But Paul would not, for some time, assent to this proposal. The 
conversation had startled and even alarmed him. Madame, however, 
having set herseif to undo the effect of it, presently succeeded—and 
the husband and wife set out together. As they were leaving the 
hotel, Madame ostentatiously put her hand within her companion’s 
arm, as if to support him, and Paul at the moment stumbled slightly. 

“Ach! see, then, mein Herr is still drunken,” observed the 
master of the hotel to one of the waiters who was dawdling with him 
about the door. “ Donnerwetter, but for that elegant little woman to 
be tied to such a man, it is monstrous ! ” 
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But Paul, though he had emptied his decanter, was not intoxicated. 
Out of sight of the hotel, Marie withdrew her arm, and his step was 
as steady as her own. She had suggested that they should go and 
look at the waterfall, and thither they directed their walk, scarcely 
exchanging a syllable as they went. Close upon the base of it, a 
sound of running feet and panting breath caught Madame’s attention. 
She glanced round to behold, with a sudden, panic-struck expres- 
sion in her white face, Claude and Louis. Before the boys reached 
her, however, that expression had vanished. 

“We saw you from the top of that hill, yonder, mother,” explained 
Claude, gasping, “so we raced all the way down to you. Since you 
are here to see the waterfall now, we may remain with you, may we 
not ?” 

“Yes,” said Marie. ‘‘ Yes, certainly you may remain. It is 
magnificent, is it not, after the rain? Now,” she resumed, when 
they had stood for a while in contemplation below—* now, we will 
climb up the hill, and see it from above. . .. Ah! by-the-bye, my 
boys, will you do me a favour, and I shall think it fortunate that you 
have joined us? When I was dressing just now to come ott, I dis- 
covered that I had lost a small brooch which I much value, and I 
remembered I had unpinned a lace handkerchief from my neck this 
morning because I found myself so warm. It was close to the top 
of this hill. If you will run on before, and go about ten yards above 
where you will see a plank, without a railing like this one” (they 
were standing near the second bridge when these instructions were 
given), “then look about under the trees, and I think you will find 
my brooch. Now, who will earn my grateful thanks—shall it be 
Claude or Louis ?” 

“T also will go and look for the brooch, Marie,” volunteered her 
husband, but without accelerating his pace. Poor Paul’s spirits had 
again gone down to zero. 

“No, no, the boys will find it. You and 1, my Paul, we will 
follow quietly behind, like—how do they say it ?—Darby and Joan.” 

Nevertheless, Madame, when the boys were out of sight, decidedly 
quickened her own step, and Paul, to keep up with her, had to do 
the same. Ina few minutes they had reached the narrow plank 
already described as crossing the swollen cataract. 

“Let us cross here, Paul,” said his wife, in a simple, matter-of- 
fact tone, “and go down through the wood on the other side.” 

“Cross there? But, my love, it looks dangerous,” remonstrated 
her husband, a little roused from his apathy. “It would make the 
head dizzy.” 
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“It would not make my head dizzy—nor thine either, only that 
thou art such a coward. Chut, chut, to be so big, and yet such a 
coward! I should blush for myself! See here”—she drew from 
her pocket a small flask—“It is brandy. Drink it up, Paul, and 
then show me that thou are not a coward. I cross first—and, if 
thou durst not follow, I lose for ever all respect for thee.” 

Stung by her taunts, and the supercilious scorn she had thrown 
into them, Paul coloured like a great boy. “I am not a coward,” 
he protested. “I shall cross the wood. Let me go first !” 

Madame, however, was in front of him; she had uncorked the 
flask, and now, holding it out to him, said, “ Drink first.” 

Paul raised the flask to his lips, and whilst he was drinking his 
wife stepped steadily across the foaming cascade. Then she turned 
and, from the opposite bank, held upa beckoning hand. Paul placed 
his foot upon the plank and advanced safely to the middle. There 
he stopped short. Madame’s hand was still uplifted, and her eyes 
were fixed upon him with a concentrated eagerness of observation 
that made them glow like living fire. Across the foaming gulf that 
divided them, Paul’s blue eyes were raised for one moment to meet 
that wrapt, burning gaze. Then a wild shriek of agony, terror, and 
despair rent the air. Paul Vandeleur’s body was suddenly convulsed, 
then doubled up with strange contortions ; and as the two boys, 
terrified by the cry, appeared upon the scene, it was in time to see 
their father sway from side to side, in a vain attempt to preserve his 
balance, then slip over in the seething white flood, to be carried 
downwards like a log of wood. 

With a faint echo of that terrible cry, Claude sprang forward and 
began to scramble like a chamois down to the water’s edge, clinging 
to the rocks, himself half in and half out of the tumultuous cataract, 
which had risen and spread far beyond its ordinary bed. Louis, for 
his part, had hurried across to the support of his mother, whose 
ghastly pallor made him fear that she was about to swoon. The 
clasp of the boy’s arm round her waist served, however, to rouse 
Marie from that transfixed attitude and look of horror which had 
followed swiftly upon that other expression of strained expectancy. 
A stifled sob relieved the intensity of her emotion ; and, throwing 
off Louis’ arm, she proceeded, in breathless haste and silent disregard 
of the boy’s terrified ejaculations and questions, to make her way 
also down by the brink of the cataract on this side. A shout of 
“Louis ! Mother! help, help quick!” reached their ears above the 
deafening roar of the torrent. But it was not until they had gained 
the second bridge that they could tell whence the cry came. Standing 
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therettpon, however, they then descried Claude, sotiie eight or ten 
feet below, up to his waist in water, supporting the head of his father, 
whom he had dragged to a leaning posture against a rock which at 
that point had arrested his dowward course. A livid, death-like hue 
was upon the poor fellow’s face, which was further disfigured by a 
deep cut on one temple from which the blood was streaming. But 
his eyes were unclosed and his lips were moving, as if in speech, 
It was evident that he was not dead. 

“ Claude, Claude! let him alone! Come away! You will be 
drowned too!” exlaimed Madame Vandeleur, in frenzied accents, 
springing like lightning to her son’s side, and even entering the 
water and attempting to drag him away. 

“ Oh, mother, don’t. Pray, pray don’t! Iam quite safe. What 
are you thinking of, mother?” expostulated Claude. ‘“ Ah! look, 
look! I believe he is dying !” 

It was quite true. Poor Paul was gasping wildly for breath, and 
his eyes, from which all consciousness had fled, had fixed themselves in 
a glassy upward stare. In another moment a convulsive movement 
passed over his frame, his jaw fell, and he was gone. 

Then recovering that characteristic self-possession, which, per- 
haps, never in her life before had she so completely lost, Madame 
Vandeleur, aided by her two sons, succeeded in dragging the body 
of her husband out of the water and depositing it on dry ground. 
With the natural sensibility of youth, both boys had burst into 
tears, deeply affected, as well as unutterably shocked by this sudden 
and terrible catastrophe. Excepting, however, by the unwonted dis- 
tension of her eyes and the compression of her pallid lips, their 
mother betrayed no further emotion. She allowed them to weep for 
a little space—whilst she made quite sure, by an examination of his 
heart and the application of other tests, that her unfortunate husband 
was in very truth dead ; then she directed them to run down to the 
hotel, or, should they meet with it on the road, to summon other 
assistance. It was about twenty minutes before the young Vande- 
leurs returned, in company with the proprietor of the Lowen and 
two of his servants. ‘They had met no one but an old woman as 
they went, and had had to run all the way to the hotel. 

But Madame Vandeleur had not found their absence too long. 
It had taken her nearly all the time to perform a little task, which, 
at length, she had successfully accomplished. This was the loosening 
from those dead fingers, which had still held it with a firm, gradually 
stiffening grasp, of the flask out of which poor Paul had drank just 
before his fatal accident. Having possessed herself of the flask, 
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Madame had cast it into a deep pool at the foot of oné of the mary 
cascades that made up the waterfall. But if this was done, as might 
have been ccnjectured, with the object of shielding her husband’s 
reputation from a charge of intemperance, the action did not prove 
effectual to its end. Shortly after the melancholy procession had 
reached the hotel, and poor Paul had been lain in his last sleep upon 
the bed from which he had risen that morning with his feeble vow of 
amendment, a messenger was despatched upon horseback for a doctor 
who dwelt in a village some five miles distant. Before, however, the 
doctor (a stout, phlegmatic old gentleman) was taken to view the body, 
he was solemnly informed by the proprietor of the hotel that, cnly an 
hour before his death, the unlucky Herr had ordered a bottle of eau- 
de-vie, and that he had drunk it all at a sitting. And in proof of 
this statement he was shown the empty decanter. 

“ Herr Gott! that suffices. Even without the accident, to have 
swallowed a pint of spirits in an hour, it was enough to kill any 
man !” Having thus prejudged the case, the doctor contented himself 
with a very cursory examination of the body. Finding upon it, with 
the exception of that cut near the left temple, no wound whatever, 
nor any sign that death had resulted from drowning, he returned the 
intelligent verdict: ‘Death through anzsthesia caused by intoxi- 
cation or fright,” and placidly went his way. The next day an irre- 
gular sort of inquest sat over the remains. Madame and the boys 
were asked, with courteous sympathy, a few questions respecting the 
accident ; but, again, the principal witness was that empty brandy- 
decanter. In presence of this overwhelming evidence, supported 
by the fact that the unhappy deceased had been seen to stagger as 
he left the hotel, the simple jurors, with a local magistrate at their 
head, gave in their adhesion to the doctor’s judgment, and this legal 
formula was at an end. To tell of the kindly condolences which 
the bereaved family received upon every hand—of how the three 
German students delayed their departure until after the funeral, in 
the hope of being of use to Madame—and of how everybody, behind 
her back, declared that, although the disaster had been “ schrecklich,” 
the gnadige Frau was in reality to be congratulated on her release 
froin a husband so incomprehensibly her inferior—is unnecessary. All 
this may be understood, without the necessity of dwelling upon. On 
the morning of the day succeeding the inquest (only the second from 
his death through that fatal accident) Paul Vandeleur was buried in 
the graveyard attached to a little Catholic church standing on one of 
the hills just above the town. Upon the afternoon of the same day 
his newly made widow, with her two sons and her French maid, set 
off on the first stage of their journey back to England. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 
NORBRECK TOWERS. 


“Yes, Sir John, Mr. McLellan is disengaged, and will see you at 
once. Please step this way.” 

There were several people in the outer office of Messrs. McLellan, 
Wynn, & Co., who had just been told that the senior partner of this 
eminent firm of attorneys was vot disengaged. The clerk had not 
troubled himself to lower his voice in giving this contradictory 
information, and the waiting clients looked with curiosity, envy, or 
impatience—according to their different dispositions—after the more 
favoured individual who now passed through the large, half-glass 
door, and down a long passage to be finally admitted to the lawyer’s 
private apartment. 

“ How do you do, Sir John?” Mr. McLellan rose to accept the 
proffered hand of his visitor. “ Lord Oxbridge made an appointment 
with me for this hour ; but, as he has not chosen to be punctual to 
his engagement, I am glad to give the time to you. Pray, take a 
seat.” 

The lawyer’s accent betrayed his nationality ; so also did his 
face, which, with its high cheek-bones, long chin, sandy hair and 
whiskers, was of a distinctly Scotch type. 

“Thanks ; you are very good,” responded his companion, dropping 
into a chair. “ You seem to be doing a rattling business, McLellan. 
There are a dozen people, more or less, in the waiting-room.” 

“Yes, Sir John, we are certainly busy. But an old friend—if 
you allow the expression? . . .” 

“ T should think I did! What do you mean, man?” 

“ An old friend, then, like you,” resumed the attorney, smiling, 
“always gets the preference over other clients.” 

“Well, I won’t abuse your kindness by taking up your time very 
long. As you will guess, I have dropped in about your letter of this 
morning. Who is this Madame Vandeleur? And do you think she 
really means to take the house?” 

“There’s not a doubt about her taking it, Sir John, if you agree to 
accept her as your tenant.” 

“ And is there any reason why I should not accept her ?” 

‘None in the world, I should say. She makes no objection to 
the terms, and she is in a position to pay them.” 

_“ You say she lives in Grosvenor Square? Is she in society?” 
questioned the baronet. “I have never heard the name ; but that,” 
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he added, “ might very easily be, seeing that I have been living quite 
out of the world myself for the last two or three years.” 

“ And it is only a few years since Madame Vandeleur has been 
in the world,” rejoined the lawyer. “ Of London, I mean.” 

“She is known, then?” 

“ Dear me, yes, by everybody ! She is a great patron of art and 
literature. Her entertainments are of the most vecherché description, 
and are frequented, I am informed, by the very créme de la créme of 
society. She is a new star, certainly, which accounts for your not 
knowing her, Sir John ; but there is-no question about her being a 
star, and a brilliant one, too!” 

“Vandeleur? The name sounds good,” pondered Sir John Brent- 
wood ; “ but I know so little about French families.” 

“T don’t suppose any one can give you any very explicit informa- 
tion as to Madame Vandeleur’s family,” smiled the lawyer ; “ but her 
late husband is generally stated to have been a political exile, on 
what authority I can’t say.” 

**She is a widow, then?” 

“Oh yes: she lost her husband, I believe, some four or five years 
ago.” 

“ Of course she has been down to Longenvale to see the place ?” 
again queried the baronet. 

“ Certainly; and she expresses herself as delighted with it.” 

“ But she does not mean, I presume, to give up her house in 
London, and to reside there altogether ?” 

“No, I should say not—in fact, I am sure not,” answered McLellan. 
“ She will take Norbreck Towers, furnished, for the term ofthree years, 
on which you offer it, Sir John, to use as a country house. She had 
a small estate in Hertfordshire until lately, she told me ; but, not 
caring for it, she has sold it, and is now on the look-out for ancther 
place—though during most part of the year she prefers, I believe, to 
live in London.” ' 

“You have had a personal-interview with her, it seems?” 

“Oh yes. I have called upon Madame Vandeleur twice.” 

“Humph! And you are quite satisfied that it is all right about 


her in. every way?” 

“I am quite satisfied that Madame Vandeleur is a wealthy 
woman, and that she will pay her rent honestly, Sir John—also, that 
she will keep up the place as it ought to be kept.” 

“‘ Well, since I am obliged to let it, I am thankful, of course, to 
hear of any one to take it,” observed Sir John Brentwood; “but, 
naturally, one _likes to know a little about a person who proposes to 
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occupy one’s home. And, hang it, McLellan, there’s something in 
your manner—I can’t explain what—that makes me fancy you could 
tell me more concerning this lady than you seem disposed to do, 
Put your professional reticence in your pocket for once, if you can, 
there’s a good fellow. You’ve known me from a boy, and managed 
my affairs ever since I had any affairs to manage, and yet you are 
just as close with me as wax.” 

“What an unjust aspersion!” Mr. McLellan smiled—he very 
often did smile, though he rarely, if ever, laughed. “I have answered 
all your questions most fully, and I am quite prepared to give you 
any further information that is in my power. But why should you 
not call and see the lady for yourself, Sir John? It is always better, 
I think, in such negotiations as this, that the principals should mect, 
and I was meaning to suggest to you the advisability of an interview. 
If you take my advice,” the lawyer smiled again, “you will certainly 
call and make Madame Vandeleur’s acquaintance.” 

“Ah! Well, I don’t know, I should have thought it more en régle 
to leave the matter in your hands,” hesitated the baronet; “but if you 
are serious in advising it, I believe I should feel more satisfied to do 
as you say. You see, in an old house .like the Towers there are so 
many family relics, and .. .” 

“Ves, Sir John, I understand,” interposed his companion, in a 
changed and sympathetic voice. “I know how attached you are, and 
naturally, to the home of your forbears—ancestors, I mean,” he 
added, correcting the Scotch word. Though he still retained the 
accent of his early years, McLellan’s turn of expression was, as a 
rule, perfectly English. ‘And I am deeply grieved that you should 
have to leave it even for a time. But since it must be, I candidly 
believe you could not find a more unexceptionable tenant than 
Madame Vandeleur.” 

“Oh! if you can say that, of course I feel satisfied.” 

“T can sincerely,” protested Mr. McLellan. “As to the prime 
consideration of means, that, I assure you, is all right, and more than 
right. Madame is enormously rich. Her house in Grosvenor Square 
is a triumph of taste and luxury as regards its furnishing and decora- 
tion, and she drives some of the most splendid turn-outs in the park. 
I am not her legal adviser, but I understand that the property is 
entirely at her own disposal, left so by her husband’s will, notwith- 
standing that she has two sons. <A good deal, I am informed, is in 
English funds; but the bulk of the little widow’s fortune is in 
Canadian property, in a rich iron mine and some capital land and 
building investments in Toronto. Yes, Sir John, if I might venture 
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to advise you, not professionally, but /ike a father,” the lawyer smiled 
once more and significantly, “I should say again, go and make the 
acquaintance of your fair tenant.” 

Sir John Brentwood coloured boyishly, although he was a man of 
thirty-eight. He frowned, too, slightly, not quite liking the sort of 
insinuation conveyed by his companion’s words and tone. 

“ J; Madame Vandeleur fair,” he asked, “ and young?” 

“She is handsome—strikingly so, I consider,” returned Mr. 
McLellan. “ Herappearance is distinguished, and her manner most 
fascinating. In short, if you ask my opinion, I tell you truly that I 
look upon her as one of the most extraordinary, interesting, and 
delightful little women in existence. As to her age, she looks about 
thirty-five, but . . . Well, Griffiths ?” 

“ Lord Oxbridge is here, sir,” announced a subordinate who had 
just entered ; “ he wishes me to tell you that he is in haste, and that 
since he wrote to say he should be here at this hour, he had expected 
to find you at liberty to receive him.” 

“Indeed !” ejaculated the attorney, bridling in offence at this 
supercilious message, which, however, had been decidedly modified in 
the delivery. ‘“ His lordship is three-quarters of an hour behind his 
time. Did he expect ... Hem! Just say, Griffiths, that I shall be 
disengaged in a few moments. Will ycu excuse me, Sir John? You 
see I really had this prior appointment with Lord Oxbridge ; and 
you know him, don’t you? Rather a touchy sort of personage, eh ? 

. But do not hurry away, upon any account, if you have any | 
further instructions to give me as to your own affairs.” 

“No, no, it would not be fair to take up your time any longer,” 
returned Sir John, who had already risen. “You have found me a 
tenant whom you recommend me to accept. There is really nothing 
more to be said about the matter. I rely upon your judgment, of 
course. So, if you will draw up the form of agreement and send it 
to me for signature, we can get the thing out of hand at once. Only, 
upon my word, McLellan, I wish I didn’t feel as I do, that there is 
something rather queer in the background. No, I don’t mean that 
exactly, but as though you were not telling me all you knew about 
this lady. Am I wrong in that notion?” 

“You are remarkably shrewd to have arrived at it,” said the 
lawyer, conplimenting Sir John on a quality for which he was cer- 
tainly not famed. ‘“ No, I don’t deny that I have had exceptionable 
opportunities of learning something of Madame Vandeleur’s history 
which, if you wish it very much, I may repeat to you on another 
occasion. But, in the meantime, believe me, that whatever I know 
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about her, I know nothing to her discredit. You may ailow her to 
take the Towers with perfect confidence. But again, if you will 
excuse me pressing the suggestion, I really think, Sir John, that it 
would be the right thing for you to call and see her for yourself.” 

“Well, possibly I may. There’s a good enough excuse for it ; 
and I believe I should feel more satisfied,” responded the baronet. 
“T shall see. I'll think the matter over. Good-morning. But get 
the document ready to sign, you know, in any case. After what you 
have said, I could not refuse to accept Madame Vandeleur as tenant 
pro tem. of Norbreck Towers.” 


CuaPTeR XXXII. 
SIR JOHN BRENTWOOD, 


Sir JoHN BRENTWOOD was what is commonly called a “ fine- 
looking man.” ‘Tall and fair, with a figure which in youth had been 
remarkably graceful, and which, despitea slight inclination to stoutness, 
was still exceeding shapely, the baronet possessed an undoubtedly 
attractive physique. His face, also, although not exactly handsome, 
was eminently pleasing. It was the expression that made it so—the 
kindly look in his honest, bright blue eyes, the good-humoured curve 
of his full red lips, the smoothness of the benevolent but not highly 
intellectual brow, about which his auburn curls were so neatly ad- 
justed. For, notwithstanding that he had decidedly got beyond his 
first youth, Sir John Brentwood was by no means neglectful of his 
appearance. 

The scion of a distinguished race, which could trace its lineage 
far back into the mists of antiquity, Sir John had come very early 
into his ancestral estate and title. At the age of twenty-one he had 
married the daughter of a Scotch peer, very poor, but very proud. 
His wife, however, a sweet, gentle girl of eighteen, had lived only 
sixteen months after their union, and Sir John—albeit that many 
traps had been set for him with tempting matrimonial bait—had since 
remained a widower. But, until recently, the baronet’s hearthstone 
had not been entirely solitary. When Lady Winifred Cameron had 
consented to become Lady Winifred Brentwood, it had only been 
upon condition that she should not be required to desert her youngest 
brother, a motherless child of three, to whom she was passionately 
attached. This child, accordingly, Sir John had taken to live with 
him in his southern home ; and after his wife’s death, partly out ot 
regard to her memory, but still more because he had himself grown 
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extremely fond of the boy, he had, with the full sanction of his father- 
in-law, the earl (who, in view of his straitened means, had a good 
many more children than he knew whatto do with), adopted as his own 
son and heir. Unhappily, however, for Sir John, the Hon. Alexander 
Cameron had turned out a mauvais sujet—a decidedly black sheep. 

Possibly Sir John had been in a measure to blame for this 
misfortune ; at all events, he was in the habit of blaming himself for 
it very severely. As a child, he was wont now to lament, Alec had 
been ruined by unlimited indulgence; as a boy, he had been admitted 
too early to an unrestrained association with his seniors. And, seeing 
that Sir John’s companions had, for the most part, been bachelors, 
not always of the most straight-laced order, there can be no question 
but that such free intercourse had been highly injudicious. At any 
rate, as it proved, the lad had been early initiated into evil of various 
kinds, and had shown himself an all-too-apt neophyte. At the age of 
eighteen he had become a confirmed reprobate—demoralized, as it 
seemed, beyond redemption. Nevertheless, his adoptive father had 
clung to him with the utmost affection and forbearance. Again and 
again he had discharged Alec’s “debts of honour ”—betting and 
gambling being among the youth’s most flagrant vices. In this way, 
and by the aid of his own natural extravagance and free-handed, even 
reckless, generosity, Sir John Brentwood had gradually become very 
much embarrassed in circumstances. But the culminating point of 
the baronet’s troubles, in his own estimation, had been the death 
of his adopted son, which had taken place now three months ago, 
after a long and hopeless illness. ‘That illness, a lingering decline, 
brought on by late hours and other abuses of a delicate constitution, 
had lasted nearly two years. And during those two years Sir John 
had devoted himself to his wife’s young brother with a patient un- 
selfishness, an ungrudging tenderness, which no actual parent could 
have excelled. Leaving England, by the physician’s advice, he had ° 
carried the invalid about from one health resort to another in Europe; 
he had tried a sea-voyage to Australia; he had spared no expense 
in the consultation of the most notable medical authorities abroad. 
But, in spite of all that could be done, Alec had wasted away, and 
finally died at Cairo, at the age of twenty, profoundly repentant, so 
the warm-hearted, generous-minded baronet believed, of those past 
misdemeanours for which Sir John was always ready to take so large 
a share of the blame upon his own shoulders. 

And now, upon his return to England after this protracted 
absence, Sir John’s first proceeding had been to institute a careful 
examination into his affairs. As a result of that examination he had 
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seen that only by the most stringent retrenchment of his expenditure 
during the next three or four years would he be able to retrieve his 
position, or even save the ancient homestead of his family from the 
hammer. 

As has been seen, therefore, he had resolved to let Norbreck 
Towers (so the fine old hall and surrounding estate was called), 
furnished, for a time, and had entrusted his lawyer with the task of 
finding him a tenant. 

And that tenant had very easily been found, in the shape of a 
lady who, for private reasons of her own, had long desired to possess 
a house in that particular neighbourhood, though she had not quite 
cared to build one there for herself. 

“Of course, I must let her have the place,” reflected Sir John, 
as he walked slowly away from the solicitor’s office. “ There’s no 
reason in the world against it. I wish she were English, though. 
Ah, that’s it! That's the cause of my absurd suspicion—John Bull’s 
insular prejudice against the foreigner.” The baronet smiled to 
himself as he arrived at this conclusion. “ Well, I’ll call this after- 
noon,” he decided—‘‘I'll go and see this lady, and get my 
unreasonable repugnance either dissipated or confirmed. And, in 
the meantime ”—he drew out his watch—“I suppose I must have 
some luncheon? Bah! what a grotesque bathos human life is ! 
Ruin stares a man in the face—his wife lies dead in her coffin, or 
he is going to be hanged next day—and yet he must feed!” This 
reflection was not a purely original one, but Sir John was struck with 
the tragi-comicality of the thing just as powerfully as though nobody 
had ever been struck by it before. He walked on towards his club 
in a melancholy and meditative mood. Just now, though the 
brightness of early summer was all around him, Sir John Brentwood 
was passing within through a “winter of discontent.” He felt 
strangely lonely and dispirited. As yet he had kept himself so aloof 
from society, since his return to England a few weeks back, that 
hardly any of his acquaintances were aware of his being at home. 
Nevertheless, Sir John was suffering very irrationally from a sense of 
desertion. His friends, he told himself, had forsaken or forgotten 
him. Albeit that he had no near relatives, the baronet had always 
possessed a large circle of friends, as a man of his temperament is 
almost sure to do. Ofa simple, affectionate nature, honourable and 
pure (for Sir John’s wildness and extravagance had never been of the 
vicious sort), the poor fellow was afflicted at the present moment with 
a touch of cynicism. He was asking himself that question, with 
which most men and women find themselves confronted at some 
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period or other of their existence, “Is life worth living?” Cui 
bono? Of what use this weary round of eating, sleeping, walking, 
riding, visiting—the same dull experiences from day to day—flat, 
stale, and unprofitable ? 

And perhaps for this, to him, unwonted condition of mind, Sir 
John Brentwood had some excuse. At the age of thirty-eight, well 
advanced in middle life, he found himself without home-ties, or, for 
the time being, a home, reduced to living en gargon in London 
chambers, or to the alternative of knocking about the Continent 
in an aimless fashion. 

Unquestionably the situation was disappointing, and Sir John 
sighed as he looked back and contrasted it with the bright opening, 
at twenty-one, of his manhood’s days. Then he had meant to go into 
Parliament, to make himself useful in his day and generation ; he 
had hoped to enjoy the sweet ties of home and family. But with the 
close of his married bliss, so early blighted, those other dreams and 
ambitions had melted likewise into thin air, and, as he now told him- 
self, his life had been to a great extent a wasted one. Henceforth, 
too, it must, he thought, be a solitary one. Sir John was very sad 
about the loss of his adopted son. In point of fact, it was chiefly to 
Alec’s death that this novel attack of pessimism on the part of the 
usually jovial and good-tempered baronet was attributable. 

In his last illness the Hon. Alexander had formed a capital illus. 
tration of ‘When the devil was sick the devil a monk would be.” 
He had whined lugubriously over his past misdeeds ; and although, 
in all probability, had he recovered, he would equally well have 
exemplified in his conduct the other line of that familiar couplet, 
“ When the devil was well, the devil a monk was he,” Sir John had 
placed the utmost credence in his professions of repentance, and now 
mourned the young fellow’s demise as though he had proved his 
greatest comfort, instead of a constant anxiety and the occasion of his 
present financial difficulties. 

In this heavy-hearted and infestive frame Sir John reached his 
destination, a fashionable West End club, of which he was a member. 

Turning to ascend the steps, he found himself side by side with 
another gentleman, also entering the building ; but he did not glance 
round until a hand was laid on his arm, and a voice exclaimed :— 

*“ Hullo, Brentwood !” 

“You, St. Claire!” As Sir John uttered this ejaculation in his 
turn, his face suddenly brightened, and the next instant the two men 
were warmly grasping hands. 

“Well, this zs jolly. So glad to meet you again, old fellow. Do 
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you know how long it is since we last saw each other? Let's see, it 
will be over three years.” 

“ Will it really? Yes, I dare say it will. You were in America 
when I had to go abroad with poor Alec.” 

“ Of course I was., And I only heard yesterday, Brentwood, that 
you had got back, and that that young rapscallion of yours F 

“ St. Claire, the poor boy is dead,” broke in Sir John, hastily. 

“Humph! And de mortuis, &c., I suppose? All right, ll 
observe the precept. But what a good fellow you are, Brentwood ! 
There’s not another man in the kingdom, I believe, but would have 
shipped that young gentleman back to his own family and washed 
his hands of him ages ago. . . . I beg your pardon—I won’t say 
anything more. Upon my word, I had no idea you felt the thing as 
you seem to do. Come upstairs, I’ve mountains of things to tell you 
of and to ask about. But, first, have you lunched ?” 

Sir John replied in the negative. 

“Then you must be my guest. Excuse me one moment whilst 1 
order the fare”; and without waiting to give his friend a chance of 
declining the invitation, Mr. Lawrence St. Claire hurried away. 

Returning, when he had given carte blanche for as dainty a lunch 
as this first-class establishment could supply, he resumed— 

“ But, I say, Brentwood, explain yourself. How is it you have 
neither looked a fellow up nor sent him word that you had returned 
to revolve anew in your native orbit?” 

“T haven’t been revolving in any orbit, native or otherwise,” re- 
joined Sir John, smiling. ‘I’ve been buried up to the nose in bills 
and account-books ever since I got back to England. I’ve had an 
accountant down at my place examining into the ves anguste domi, 
and, what with his report as to my impecuniosity and my recent loss, 
I confess that I’ve been feeling like a misanthrope and behaving like 
one.” 

“You? To be sure—why, you’re the very cut of a Diogenes,” 
rejoined St. Claire, surveying his well-dressed, agreeable-looking 
companion, with a sardonic smile. “ Come, my dear fellow, if you’ve 
got the vapours—and I suppose the most unlikely subject may have 
an attack at times—let us dispei them.” 

“The sight of your genial countenance has gone a good way 
towards dispelling them already,” protested Sir John. “And now, 
tell me, what have you been doing lately? Writing any new books?” 

“ Any new books?” St. Claire stepped back, and put up his eye- 
glass. ‘Let me look at the man! Does he come from the wilds of 
Patagonia? You don’t mean to tell me that the trumpet of my fame 
has not yet resounded in your ears?” 
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“TI am deeply ashamed, but—— ” 

“Good Heavens, how humbling! A Mordecai in the gate, and 
in person of one’s oldest friend, the chum of one’s boyhood. How 
am I to bear it? Stay, here comes the announcement of luncheon. 
Speak no more, I beseech thee, until I am revived by the violet- 
scented vintage of Burgundy.” 

“ What an extravagant spread, St. Claire !” 

“ Nay, I am in funds, good Mordecai. I have had a windfall.” 

“You are always having windfalls. Because you are too rich 
already, the fates pelt you with gold.” 

“ But this time it’s the publishers that are playing at that game— 
not one they are much addicted to, though, by all accounts. I have 
just had, this morning, an extra five hundred pounds sent me for a 
novel of which I had sold the copyright to Messrs. Barton and Cave, 
and which has run into three editions in an incredibly short time. The 
cheque took me by surprise, I can tell you, and I consider it a 
miracle of honesty on the firm’s part.” 

“ But tell me about the novel, St. Claire. And do, if you can, 
pardon my ignorance. Recollect, I travelled home straight from 
Egypt, and until I came up to town two days ago I have, as I told 
you, been burying myself at Longenvale.” 

* All right. I extend to you the sceptre of grace. Take it in the 
shape of this bottle of Clicquot. Yes, my friend, I have awoke to find 
myself famous, at length! You will acknowledge that I have been 
long enough about it. The title of the immortal work on which my 
laurels rest is ‘A Midsummer’s Madness.’ For the last three or 
four months I have been a lion of the first order. I roar almost 
every night under the roof-trees of the noblest of the land. This 
evening I am engaged for exhibition, along with several other 
celebrities, at the house of one of the most interesting women in 
London—a rich and charming little French widow who lives in 
Grosvenor Square.” 

Sir John Brentwood laid down his knife and fork—“ St. Claire,” 
he exclaimed, ‘‘ you don’t mean Madame Vandeleur ?” 

“ Precisely. But wherefore that planet-struck aspect? Do you 
know the lady ?” 

“T have heard her name.” 

“That goes without saying.” 

“ But only this morning at my lawyer’s office. I have advertised 
Norbreck Towers to let, furnished, St. Claire, and Madame Vandeleur 
has offered to take the place.” 

“Zounds! ’Tis my turn to sit agog. Pray elucidate matters ! 
I don’t understand. You can’t wish to leave your home again ?” 
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“No, emphatically, I don’t wish it. But needs must, my friend, 
when the devil drives. [I'll explain all that to you later ; but tell me 
now what you know of Madame Vandeleur. Who is she?” 

“She is Madame Vandeleur. That is all I can say, and all that 
requires to be said. The world takes her on her own terms. She 
has descended, so far as I know, from the clouds ; but here she is, 
and that’s the point that takes you.” 

“Society generally demands some credentials as to birth and 
character,” postulated Sir John. 

“True ; but in this case, even the ladies, though I believe they 
fought a little shy of her at first, are beginning to feel satisfied that 
Madame’s origin should be taken for granted. As for her character, 
no breath of scandal can touch that. But come with me this 
evening, and you'll understand all about it. You'll see that Madame 
Vandeleur is Madame Vandeleur, and you'll comprehend why her 
own recognisance should suffice.” 

“ Why, are you familiar enough with her to introduce me ?” asked 
Sir John. “I had thought of calling this afternoon, in a purely busi- 
ness way. But if you think you could venture to take me with you in 
the evening as a friend, I might see more of her in that way.” 

“Venture to take you? What a modest fellow itis! As if you 
didn’t know that any house in the kingdom would be proud to hold 
Sir John Brentwood as a guest.” 

“Come, come, St. Claire, draw it mild! What is the entertain- 
ment to be?” 

“ Oh, only a thé dansant this evening. Madame receives every 
Thursday ; but the dancing is rather a new feature in her 
‘ assemblies. Until recently, she has gone in very strongly for private 
theatricals, in which she always took a part herself, and with 
immense success. ‘The little woman, indeed, is a born actress. On 
the stage she would have won tremendous é/at ; at least, every one 
used to think so until a few weeks since, when she rather came to 
grief.” 

“ How so?” 

“ Well, it was a somewhat curious affair, and it had a curious 
result. But you are letting the decanters stand, Brentwood, and you 
eat nothing.” 

“Thanks, I have done amazingly well in both directions,” 
protested Sir John. “ Your vintages are rather too seductive, St. 
Claire, and I have gone to the end of my tether. Nota drop more ! 
Proceed, please, to unfold your tale.” 

“It won’t take much unfolding,” returned the other, “for the 
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length thereof is not great. As I was going to say, Madame 
Vandeleur and the little clique of amateur assistants, of whom she was 
the prima donna, had made quite a renown for themselves by their 
histrionic talents. In the beginning their representations were con- 
fined to a series of Grawing-room comedies, and it was quite a favour 
to gain admittance to them, I can tell you. They were all held in 
Madame’s house, where she had had a large room fitted up in the most 
perfect style as a miniature theatre. Whatever Madame Vandeleur does, 
allow me to observe in passing, is always done perfectly. Well, you 
should have seen the carriages on the square on the evening of the 
performances! One carriage that was never absent was Lord Stone- 
Stretton’s shabby brougham. The old marquis appeared to be 
wonderfully taken with the little widow, and people were beginning 
to gossip about the pair—not without reason—for Madame cer- 
tainly did not discourage his attentions.” 

“ Lord Stone-Stretton,” interposed Sir John—“ why, the man is 
seventy-five at least ! ” 

“ But a marquis,” returned St. Claire, “and for a lady from 
the clouds! —— But let me not blaspheme. At any rate, I 
know that Madame Vandeleur proved complaisant to his opinion 
in one particular. His lordship, it appears, had several times begged 
her to attempt with her company one of Shakespeare’s plays, and at 
length she assented, leaving the selection with him. Stone-Stretton’s 
choice lighted upon Macbeth, and Madame, at his special desire, 
took the ré/e of Lady Macbeth. Anda marvellous impersonation of 
the character she made, with her long black hair streaming down her 
back, and her face as white as her dress. You never saw anything 


like it on the stage. JZ never did, at all events. I had felt sure, - 


beforehand, that she would take the character grandly, and had been 
quite in a stew lest I might not get an invitation, which, however, I 
did. But the upshot of the matter was that she took it /oo grandly. 
At that climax of the sleep-walking scene where Lady Macbeth 
mutters, ‘ What! will these hands ne’er be clean?’ Madame Van- 
deleur threw down her taper, gave a sudden horrified shriek, and 
went off into a strange sort of cataleptic fit. Imagine the commotion 
that ensued! She had to be carried off to her bedroom, and it was 
an hour before she reappeared to apologize to such of the guests as 
remained—for a few of them had already taken their departure. 
Lord Stone-Stretton was among the latter. The old gentleman had 
shown himself absurdly shocked and frightened by this contretemps ; 
and a day or two afterwards he left London for Paris, where, I 
believe, he still remains. My private opinion is that the old fellow 
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had rather committed himself with Madame Vandeleur, and that 
this is the cowardly way he has adopted of sneaking out of the con- 
nection. If the little widow regrets his loss, however, she has taken 
care not to showit. To the disappointment of a great many people, 
however, the fit—or whatever it was—has put an end to Madame’s 
amateur company. ‘Their leader refuses to act any more, whether 
in tragedy or comedy. She has too much sensibility, she avers, and 
finds the pastime too exciting. And I dare say she is right. Anyhow, 
she assuredly possesses an uncommonly strong and intense nature.” 

“ She seems to me, both from McLellan’s report and your own, 
to be an uncommon sort of individual altogether,” observed Sir John. 
** T must confess that my curiosity to meet her is growing quite power- 
ful. By all means take me with you to her reception this evening. 
What time shall you go?” 

“ Oh, we'll drop in about quarter to ten. Are you in your old 
chambers in Piccadilly? Then, I'll call round for you in my cab, 
shall I? And now, for your own affairs, dear old boy. Let me hear 
them, and if I can, let me help you, Brentwood.” 


(To be continued.) 





THE WILD CATTLE OF NORTH 
AMERICA. 


* HE danger to be most dreaded is that the Indians may side 

with the rebels, and as they are estimated to number some 
16,000, serious consequences might ensue. Afé this season the Indian 
is half starved; his natural food, the buffalo, has disappeared, and 
Government rations do not last long. Should Riel offer ‘ plenty meat’ 
and regular supplies, he may gain allies in many of the tribes which 
are now apparently friendly.” Thus, in the spring of 1885, writes a 
correspondent from Ottawa, and his words may call the attention of 
many to one of the most remarkable changes in the fauna of a great 
continent, which has occurred in historic times, and notably in the 
present century—namely, that which has cleared the vast prairies of 
North America of the wild cattle which, fifty years ago, still swarmed 
in apparently incalculable numbers over territories well-nigh un- 
trodden by man. 

Now, in this year of grace, 1885, the American Bison is, to all 
intents and purposes, an extinct animal—-in fact, he acquires a special 
interest from his extreme rarity. 

As few travellers nowadays have the remotest chance of seeing 
him for themselves, and as the name of buffalo, so generally applied 
to him, is utterly misleading to any one acquainted with the meek 
and ugly animal bearing ‘that name in India or Ceylon, it may be 
interesting to glance at some details connected with him. 

First then, as regards his appearance— 

An adult male measures about nine feet from the muzzle to the 
root of the tail. If the latter be included, the length of the animal is 
upwards of twelve feet, without counting the tuft of long hair at the 
end of the tail, which is from twelve to eighteen inches in length. 
‘The height of the highest part of the hump is about six feet, and at 
the hind quarters less than five. The horns are short and thick. 

The female averages six and a half feet in length, and about five 
feet in height at the hump. Her horns are more slender and her 
hair less shaggy than those of the male. 
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A very curious description of the bisonis given by Gomara, an 
old Spanish writer, whose “‘ Historia de las Indias” was translated 
by Hakluyt in the middle of the sixteenth century. He tells us how 
“all this land is full of crooked-backed oxen, which are of the big- 
ness and colour of our bulles, but their hornes are not so great. 
They have a great bunch upon their fore shoulders and more haire 
upon their fore part than on their hinder part, and it is like wooll. 
They have, as it were, an horse mane upon their backe bone, and 
much hair, and very long, from the knees downe-ward. They have 
great tuffes of hair hanging downe their foreheads, and it seemeth 
that they have beardes, because of the great store of haire hanging 
downe at their chinnes and throates. The males have very long 
tailes, and a great knobbe or flocke at the end; so that in some 
respects they resemble the lion, and in some other the camell. They 
push with their hornes, they runne, they overtake and kill an horse 
when they are in their rage and anger. Finally, it is a foule and 
fierce beast of countenance and form of bodie. The horses fledde 
from them, either because of their deformed shape, or else because 
they had never seen them. Their masters have no other substance: 
of them they eat, they drink, they apparel, they shooe themselves.” 

Another early Spanish traveller, Castaiieda, thus records his im- 
pressions : “ ‘The first time we encountered the buffalo, all the horses 
took to flight on seeing them, for they are horrible to the sight. They 
have a broad and short face, eyes two palms from each other, and 
projecting sideways in such a manner that they can see a pursuer. 
Their beard is like that of goats, and so long that it drags on the 
ground when they lower the head. They have on the anterior por- 
tion of the body a frizzled hair like sheep’s wool; it is very fine 
upon the croup and sleek like a lion’s mane. Their horns are very 
short and thick, and can scarcely be seen through the hair. They 
always change their hair in May, at which season they really resemble 
lions.” 

This fanciful resemblance is due to the fact that only the soft curly 
wool on the hinder part of the animal is moulted, while the head and 
shoulders permanently retain their shaggy coating of long hair, so 
that the fore quarters appear disproportionately large in comparison 
with the hind quarters. The short hair begins to loosen in February, 
and continues falling in March and April, during which period, to 
make it fall more quickly, the animals roll on the ground among the 
brushwood in the ravines, or against rocks and banks of earth, 
During this process the bison assume a very untidy appearance, as 
their woolly hair hangs loosely in ragged tatters. During May and 
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June they appear to be ‘almost naked. Then a new crop of fine 
dark-coloured hair springs up, and the bison is once more clothed 
in soft velvety brown. 

Roughly picturesque as are these huge shaggy creatures, with 
their gigantic and strangely disproportioned fore-quarters, there is 
one aspect under which they are truly hideous—namely, when 
emerging from a mud-bath—a luxury as dear to these long-haired, 
so-called buffalo, as to the true buffalo of Asia—the smooth, humble- 
looking, slate-coloured slave of the Indian peasant. 

The bison prepares his mud-bath in the most systematic and careful 
manner. Whenever he can find on the dry parched prairie a little mois- 
ture—merely a damp spot, witha little stagnant water—there he com- 
mences operations by tearing up the ground with his horns, till he 
has formed a hollow, into which water soon trickles. Therein he 
lies down on his side and forces himself round and round, thus with 
horns and hoofs enlarging his bath till he is comfortably saturated 
all over, and emerges thickly coated with black mud, which soon dries 
all over him, and forms an effectual suit of armour to protect him from 
the attacks of insects. But like a good Mahomedan, if he can find 
no water, he consoles himself with sand or dust, and performs these 
curious ablutions with unfailing precision. 

Evidently, however, the mud-bath is preferred, and as each 
animal in the herd successively indulges in a good wallow, following 
the lead of the first old bull, the bath becomes gradually enlarged, 
till it becomes perhaps twenty feet in diameter and a couple of feet 
in depth. A dry wallow, on the other hand, rarely exceeds twelve 
feet in diameter, and a few inches in depth. Wet or dry, the wallows 
thus made are marked features of every district where large herds 
have been in the habit of grazing, the “ wet wallows being discernible 
from afar, by reason of the rank vegetation which springs up around 
these artificial pools.” 

Castafieda goes on to describe how the tail of the buffalo termi- 
nates in a great tuft. When they run they carry it in the air, as do 
scorpions. He adds, “We were much surprised at sometimes 
meeting innumerable herds of bulls without a single cow, and other 
herds of cows without bulls. It would sometimes be forty leagues 
from one herd to another, and that in a country so level that, from a 
distance, the sky was seen between their legs.”! 

These were the first descriptions of the American bison that were 
ever published, and these explorers gave the name of Rio de las 
Vacas, or the Cow River, to a stream along whose margin they 


1 Translated by Davis: Spanish Conquest of New Mexico. 
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travelled for one hundred and twenty leagues, all the way passing 
through great herds of buffaloes. 

Gomara records the divers uses made of these wild cattle by the 
Indians of the plains. He tells how “of their hides they make many 
things, as houses, shoes, apparell, and ropes ; of their bones they 
make bodkins ; of their sinewes and haire, thread ; of their dung, 
fire ; and of their calves-skinnes, buckets, wherein they drawe and 
keepe water. To be short, they make so many things of them as 
they have need of, or as many as suffice them in the use of this life.” 
In truth, the buffalo not only supplied an unfailing store of food, but 
furnished the Indians of the plains with shelter and clothing, the 
coarse skins of the bulls furnishing coverings for the lodges, while 
the finer skins of the cows were converted into woolly robes and 
bedding. Spoons and ladles were made from the horns and bones ; 
bands, belts, and sacks were woven of the stiff buffalo hair ; and the 
braves made shields and bucklers of tough buffalo hide. 

The meat when taken to camp was cut into long strips, about a 
quarter of an inch thick, and hung up to dry on a wooden lattice, 
and after a few days the strips were tied together in large bundles, 
and so stored. Or else it was prepared in the manner called 
pemican (fimikehigan), t.e. subjected to great heat till it became 
brittle, when it was spread on a buffalo hide and reduced to fragments 
by the use of a flail. 

On to this broken meat was poured melted fat, and the whole 
was well pounded together, and then, while still warm, was pressed 
into bags of buffalo skin, which were then sewn up, and, as the com- 
pound cooled, it became hard as rock, and was thus stored for 
future use. The superfluous fat was run down as tallow (a healthy 
cow yielding thirty-five Ibs., anda bull in good condition about forty- 
five), while the bones were boiled and broken ; and the marrow thus 
obtained was stored in bladders for cooking purposes. 

Among the really valuable products of the bison it is necessary 
to mention that which is commonly known as “ Buffalo chips,” or, as 
the French settlers call it, Bots de Vache, which simply means dried 
dung—a priceless boon to all dwellers or travellers on the great tree- 
less prairies, where no other fuel can be obtained, and where the 
very existence of the camp-fire and all the creature comforts con- 
nected therewith are wholly dependent on this supply—the only 
substitute for wood. 

In the records of all explorers and travellers, the supply of 
buffalo chips is invariably noted, as, but for their presence, trans- 


portation of wood would be an indispensable addition to camp stores ; 
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and very grave are the discomforts endured when, owing to heavy 
rains, this precious fuel is found to be too wet to burn. 

It attains its best condition after having been exposed for some 
months to the alternation of scorching sun and bitter frost, and con- 
tinues serviceable for years. It burns like peat, with intense heat 
and little flame, so the evening camp fire is enlivened by throwing on 
an occasional strip of buffalo fat, which produces a light brilliant 
as when the resinous knots in the pitch pine suddenly blaze up, and 
proving this animal-fuel well-nigh as cheerful a companion as the 
vegetable fuel from the great forests. 

Of other uses to which the bison was formerly applied, it is, 
alas! almost necessary to speak in the past tense; but a great store 
of this fuel happily still remains, giving some hint of the wide dis- 
tricts over which, but a few years ago, there ranged incalculable herds 
of these valuable creatures. 

According to official reports, their traces are still to be found 
everywhere, from Missouri and Upper Mississippi Rivers westward, 
to the most remote valleys of the eastern slope of the Rocky Moun- 
tains ; from the plains of Texas northward, to the forty-ninth parallel. 
Though there is evidence that the same herds frequently travelled 
immense distances north and south, in search of feeding grounds and 
water (especially in times of drought or when great praizie fires had 
devastated the land, leaving the pastures for thousands of square 
miles reduced to ashes), the range of the bison seems to have been 
almost exclusively confined to the woodless plains and prairies, only 
a comparatively small number having penetrated into the great forest 
regions east of the Mississippi. 

There is satisfactory proof of their having ranged southward so 
far as the north-eastern provinces of Mexico, and so far north-west 
as the Sierra Nevada and the Blue Mountain region. 

Their bleached skulls are still to be found in the great Salt Lake 
Valley, and in the early part of this century immense herds were 
seen throughout all the country lying between the Columbia River 
and the Green and Grand Rivers of the Gulf of California and all the 
head waters of Colorado River. Since then, year by year the cruel 
work of ruthless extermination has gone on, throughout Arkansas, 
Missouri, Iowa, Minnesota, and the vast regions lying between the 
Platte River and the northern boundary of Texas. 

The bison seems to have disappeared from the parts of Minnesota 
east of the Mississippi prior to 1832, but on the western bank they 
lingered for some years later, and so late as 1850 large herds were 
often seen. At that time they stil) frequented the whole valley of 
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the Red River, but the half-breed hunters pursued them remorselessly, 
destroying on an average twenty thousand a year, and their work of 
destruction has now resulted in complete extirpation. In British 
North America, the bison ranged from the Rocky Mountains on 
the west, to the wooded highlands about six hundred miles west of 
Hudson’s Bay, including all the regions between Great Slave Lake 
and the Lake of the Woods. 

Throughout all these wide regions, the wild cattle ranged in 
incalculable multitudes. The accounts of early travellers might well 
be deemed exaggeration, were not the veracity of the writers other- 
wise beyond question, and the statements reiterated by many inde- 
pendent witnesses in remote parts of the great continent. They tell 
of herds numbering tens of thousands, yea, millions! To say that 
the plains, so far as the eye could reach, were all alive with one vast 
living mass of cattle, has become a hackneyed phrase to express 
their multitude. 

Various travellers have recorded that for days together they were 
never out of sight of bison-herds, which extended for many miles in 
every direction ; and it is well known that in the early days of the 
Great Pacific Railroad, trains were sometimes detained for hours by 
the passage of dense herds across the line, always travelling south- 
ward, but never returning to the north. Rash engine drivers who 
at first ignorantly tried to push onward, unheeding these children of 
the prairie, found their trains “ditched” by the charge of these 
heavy squadrons. 

Telegraph companies likewise were compelled to recognise the 
existence of the wild cattle, who hailed with delight the erection of 
such convenient scratching posts, of which they availed themselves 
with a vigour which was almost irresistible. 

Considering the weight and clumsy structure of these unwieldy- 
looking creatures, it was often a matter of wonder to hunters and 
others to observe the readiness with which they would start off at a 
lumbering gallop, up hill and down dale, scarcely checking their 
headlong career for any obstacle. Impelled by thirst, they would 
make for the nearest spring or stream, plunging recklessly down the 
steepest ravines, leaping vertical banks, which a horse would utterly 
refuse to take, and sometimes even scrambling down precipitous 
bluffs by paths from which even a human being might shrink. 

Mr. T. A. Allen, a close observer and accurate historian of the 
American bison, says that nothing concerning them has surprised 
him more than their expertness and fearlessness in climbing. He 
has followed their track through passes between high crags barely 
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wide enough to allow of the passage of a single animal, where a 
precipitous descent led to places where the herd must have leaped 
down bare ledges three or four feet in height, to land upon slippery 
rock-ledges,—apparently most unsuitable ground for such great 
animals. And yet, as a general rule, the buffalo trails were found to 
follow the best possible levels, so that the most skilful engineer 
could not greatly improve on thew. 

Often in their wanderings they had to cross large streams, and 
this, too, they accomplished with reckless courage, no matter at what 
season of the year, often at the sacrifice of many of their number 
both old and young ; as, for instance, in spring, when, in attempting 
to cross ice-bound rivers, the half-melted ice sometimes gave way 
beneath the enormous weight ofa herd, and multitudes were drowned, 
At other times, when exhausted by long swimming, they found 
only such muddy shores or precipitous banks that landing was im- 
possible, and many perished from this cause. Sometimes they have 
been observed crossing wide rivers, such as the Upper Missouri, in 
herds which literally filled the stream for the space of a mile, and 
came pouring on in ever advancing hosts. 

Governor Stevens, writing from Shayenne River in 1853, tells how 
he ascended to the top of a high hill whence he overlooked a wide 
expanse of prairie, and literally on every square mile there seemed to 
be a distinct herd of bison. Their number was variously estimated 
by his companions, some setting down the number within sight at 
half a million. He himself suggested two hundred thousand, so as 
to be well within the mark. 

Mr. Allen relates how his own tendency to receive with doubt the 
statements of various writers as to the multitudes of the bison, had 
been effectually corrected by seeing them with his own eyes literally 
covering the vast plains of Kansas in incalculable hosts. 

This was in the year 1871. But the opening of the Kansas 
Pacific Railroad in 1870, and of the Union Pacific Railroad in 1869, 
had already proved the thin end of the-wedge which was to result in 
the grievous extermination of these valuable creatures. Not only was 
the way made easy for buffalo hunters, who poured in by the hun- 
dred, each eager to secure as large a share as possible of the hides, 
for which the railroad now provided means of conveyance, but 
also the fact of the country being opened up for permanent settlers 
brought such an influx of human beings as could not fail seriously 
to disturb these shy wild creatures. . 

In 1872, the opening of Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fé Railroad 
marked a very sad epoch in bison history, owing to the increased 
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multitude of hide hunters who now swarmed over the land, making 
this line of railroad the basis for their operations in the cruel work of 
wholesale destruction. The result was very quickly apparent. 

In 1875, Dr. Tremaine, writing from a military station in Kansas, 
tells how, on his arrival there, six years previously, the bison ranged 
in almost countless herds over a vast tract of country extending for 
miles and miles in every direction around the Fort. He could travel 
for days together, and very rarely lose sight of these moving multi- 
tudes. ‘Then came the influx of wholesale butchers. Hundreds of 
thousands of the poor helpless animals were slaughtered solely for 
their hides, and their carcases were left to putrify where they fell. 
So rapidly was this work of reckless extermination carried on, that 
already, he said in 1875, “a buffalo is a rare sight within two hundred 
miles of Fort Dodge.” 

From the moment when the railroad was opened, the outfitting of 
hunters, and the purchase of their game, became the chief trade of all 
towns all along the line. 

From September to November 1872, the number of hides shipped 
(as is the railway term in America) was forty-three thousand, and the 
quantity of meat (¢he saddles only being saved) represented fully six or 
seven thousand more. 

Before the close of January, this initiatory slaughter is estimated 
to have exceeded one hundred thousand, without reckoning those 
killed for actual ‘‘ sport” or for food for settlers. 

From Wichita, Kansas, came the report—‘ Thousands upon thou- 
sands of buffalo hides are being brought here by hunters. In places, 
whole acres of ground are covered with their hides, spread out with 
their fleshy side up to dry.” 

Before this wholesale destruction commenced, the herds chiefly 
suffered from the slaughter of the females, in consequence of the 
fact that their skins alone are valuable for robes ; consequently these 
were always singled out by the hunters, and so the males in a 
herd exceeded the females in the proportion of ten to one. 
Whereas the female has a coating of fine woolly hair, which in the 
months of November, December, and January is soft and velvety, 
that of the male of over three years is harsh and irregular, the hair on 
the hind-quarters being no longer than that of a horse, while on 
the fore-quarters it varies from four to six inches in length. The 
skin of the male is also so thick and heavy that it can only be used 
as a tent cover, and the flesh is coarse, dry, and unpalatable. This 
then accounts for the reckless slaughter of females and young 
bison, so long as any discrimination was observed. But even this 
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distinction has of late years ceased to exist. Everything in bison 
form, old or young, male or female, has alike fallen a prey to the 
greedy skin hunters. 

This disastrous slaughter has been going on for fully a century. 
So early as 1776 we find travellers noting the wanton destruction of 
“this excellent beast, for the sake of perhaps his tongue only,” and 
in 1820 it was pointed out that a law should be enacted for the 
preservation of bison from wanton destruction by white hunters, who 
even then were in the habit of attacking large herds, and from 
mere wantonness would slaughter as many as they were able, leaving 
the carcases to be devoured by wolves and birds of prey. Since 
then many successive travellers have called attention to the subject, 
and urged that the law should intervene for the protection of these 
herds from the barbarous hunters who slaughtered them wholesale, 
merely for “ sport,” or for the sake of the tongues only. 

But years have glided on, and no protective law has been framed 
—far less enforced—for the preservation of these valuable creatures. 
It was stated some years ago that by far the greatest destruction of 
buffalo occurs in the summer months and the early autumn, although 
the skins of animals slain in those seasons are never purchased for 
the trade, the skins being only in good condition for using between 
November and March. 

So early as 1840 the work of destruction was carried on in some 
districts in a fairly systematic manner. In that year the number of 
hunters engaged on the Red River settlement numbered six hundred 
and twenty men, accompanied by six hundred and fifty women, and 
upwards of three hundred boys and girls. They had with them above 
six hundred draught oxen, and nearly twelve hundred horses. On 
the first day of the hunt nearly fourteen hundred buffalo tongues 
were brought into camp! On this and following days of the two 
months’ hunting, it was estimated that only about one-third of the 
animals killed were turned to account. 

In 1847 we have an account of how another party of Red River 
hunters, zumbering twelve hundred carts, went in a body south to 
Devil’s Lake, in Dakota, already a very warm corner for the bison, 
insomuch as the Sioux and the Chippewa Indians were estimated 
at that period to kill an annual average of twenty thousand, for the 
manufacture of bison robes. 

At the same date, it is stated that the Indians of the Upper 
Missouri were in the habit of manufacturing on an average one. 
hundred thousand robes annually, each robe requiring the slaughter 
of three bison, 
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Though the Indians have the credit of not destroying more bison 
than they could actually utilize, some tribes appear to have been less 
careful. Thus, the Sioux are said to have occasionally killed 
thousands in a single hunt. Mr. Catlin describes one of these grand 
hunts, which occurred in 1833, just before his arrival at the Fur 
Company’s settlement, at the mouth of the Teton, when about six 
hundred Sioux horsemen started to ride down a large herd of 
buffaloes, returning at sunset with fourteen hundred fresh buffalo 
tongues, all of which they exchanged for a few gallons of whisky ; but 
not one skin, nor even a pound of flesh, was saved from the victims 
thus ruthlessly slaughtered. 

A few such statistics as these go far to contradict the theory that 
the Indians so greatly respected these Heaven-bestowed herds, that 
they never destroyed more than they actually could use. The white 
hunters have a very different impression. Very characteristic is the 
sort of apologetic form in which some persons officially described as 
“ otherwise intelligent ” vindicate the slaughter by white professional 
hunters, as being more than compensated for, from a bison’s point 
of view, by “‘THE EXTERMINATION OF WOLVES AND INDIANS !!” 
A large number of wolves had been killed by strychuine. Howthe 
Indians were reduced in numbers is a larger question. 

Very elaborate calculations have, however, been made regarding 
the slaughter by Indians, to obtain a sufficient number of robes for 
their own use, in addition to those sold year by year to various fur 
companies. 

Of the latter, the return for ten successive years was ninety 
thousand annually, and, as each robe involves the death of three 
bison, this was no trifling item. One ofthe most moderate estimates 
suggests two hundred thousand as the number of robes annually 
manufactured, and these, it must be remembered, only represent one 
third of the bison killed, during those four months of the year when the 
hair is in good condition, A far larger number were killed for hides 
in the remaining eight. 

Terribly vivid are the statistics of wholesale destruction of these 
valuable creatures, as shown by Government reports, which, ten 
years ago, called attention to the fact that whereas, fifty years 
previously, the buffalo (as they are almost always called) swarmed in 
incalculable multitudes over the vast plains of the Red River of the 
North, and the Grand Céteau de Missourie, over the plains of the 
Yellowstone, the Laramie plains, and innumerable other wide- 
spread regions, they had in all the States specified been gradually 
exterminated, leaving nothing to mark their former presence but 
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their whitening skeletons and well-worn trails. ‘They have not 
merely been driven out and pressed on to some more secure retreat, 
but actually exterminated, the vast majority being killed on the spot, 
as was the case east of the Mississippi during the last quarter of the 
eighteenth century.” 

Thus, when, in the summer of 1873, Mr. Selwyn travelled from 
Manitoba to “ Rocky Mountain House,” he failed to see one living 
bison, though the region he traversed was swarming with them not 
many years before. The sole evidence of their former existence lay 
in their deeply worn, but now grass-grown, tracts and their whitening 
skulls. 

Mr. Allen, when on the plains in 1871, noted the wholesale 
slaughter practised all along the line of the Kansas Pacific Rail- 
road, in Northern Kansas, where sometimes hundreds of decaying 
carcases, from which only the hide had been taken, might be seen 
from a single point of view. 

He learnt that meat and hides, representing over twenty thousand 
bison, had been shipped over the Kansas Pacific Railroad in 1871, and 
General Meigs notes that in one season the Atchison, Topeka, and 
Santa Fé line is reported to have carried upwards of one hundred and 
eighty thousand hides ! 

Thenceforward the work of destruction has gone on steadily. 

For instance (I quote from the Government report) : “In 1873 
not less than /wo hundred thousand buffaloes were killed in Kansas 
merely for their hides. In 1874, on the south fork of the Republican 
River, upon one spot were counted SIX THOUSAND FIVE HUNDRED 
caRcasES Of buffaloes, from which only the hides had been stripped. The 
meat was not touched, but was left to rot on the plains. At a short 
distance hundreds more carcases were discovered, and, in fact, the 
whole plains were dotted with the putrefying remains of buffaloes.” 

It was estimated that there were then at least two thousand hunters 
encamped along the plains. Of these, one party of sixteen stated 
that they had killed two thousand eight hundred during the past 
summer, the hides only being utilised. So great was the slaughter 
that the hide market became glutted, and, whereas a few years pre- 
viously hides were worth three dollars apiece at the railroad stations, 
the skins of bulls would only bring one dollar, and those of cows and 
calves sixty and forty cents respectively. 

A horrid feature in the tale of massacre is the fact that only one 
shot in three is supposed to prove fatal, and an incalculable number 
of poor wounded creatures escape to die in lingering torture. Mr. 
Allen tells of one occasion in 1872 when his party, returning from a 
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buffalo hunt on the Kansas plains, fell in with a herd of about thirty 
of these unfortunate victims, nearly all of whom were in some way 
maimed, the majority having broken legs ! 

The incessant persecution which awaited the poor creatures every - 
where within hail of the railroads soon drove all the survivors to the 
south-west, to seek an asylum in Western Texas, where as yet the 
Indians are sufficiently numerous to deter average white hunters from 
pursuing them. 

Captain W. F. Butler, writing in 1872, describes his journey 
across the plains from Fort Ellice and up the North Saskatchewan 
River to the base of the Rocky Mountains, but met no living bison. 
But he describes a vast region strewn with the dead, in the country 
which bears the name of the Touchwood Hills, around which, he 
says, stretch immense plains, scored with the tracks of countless 
buffaloes, which, untila few years ago, were wont to roam in vast herds 
between the Assinniboine and the Saskatchewan. ‘‘To whatever 
side the eye turns in crossing these great expanses the same wrecks 
of the monarch of the prairie lie thickly strewn over the surface. 
Hundreds of thousands of skeletons dot the short scant grass, and 
where fire has laid barer still the level surface the bleached ribs and 
skulls of long-killed bison whiten far and near the dark burnt 
prairie.” . 

Further on he tells of the wholesale slaughter formerly practised 
by the Cree Indians on the plains of the Saskatchewan, and speaks 
of the rapidity with which the buffalo is vanishing from the great 
central prairie land. He states that in 1872 not less than thirty 
thousand robes found their way to the Red River, and that fully as 
many more, in skins of parchment or in leather, had been traded or 
consumed in the thousand wants of savage life. The slaughter of 
bison by the tribes of Blackfoot Indians alone was twelve thousand 
annually. 

Even in that time the buffalo had become so reduced in numbers 
and so circumscribed in their range that, instead of roaming over 
nearly half the continent as formerly, they were only to be found in 
two small widely separated areas, lying to the north and south of the 
great Pacific Railroad, and the routes chiefly frequented by west- 
ward emigrants. For whereas fifty years ago the great herds ranged 
freely from north to south, they soon learnt to avoid the track of the 
white man, and became divided into northern and southern herds. 
Ten years ago, therefore, it was officially reported that the buffalo 
range in the south was restricted to Western Kansas, North-Western 
Texas, and part of Colorado, while the northern range extended only 
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from the southern tributaries of the Yellowstone northward into the 
British possessions, including the larger portion of the territory of 
Montana. Even from these regions the wild cattle were rapidly 
disappearing ; and it was then calculated that at the same rate of 
decrease they would become wholly extinct within a quarter of a 
century. Less than half that period has elapsed since this calculation 
was made, and already the prediction has been well-nigh verified. 

At the present day the principal trace of his former presence con- 
sists in stores of bleaching bones scattered in every direction over his 
once familiar haunts. But even these will soon disappear, for within 
the last ten years enterprising manufacturers of manures (“fertilizers ” 
they are called in the States) have been found ready to purchase all 
such relics, so that an extensive traffic therein is now carried on, and 
the shipment of buffalo bones forms an important item in the traffic 
returns of the Kansas and other railroads. 

Already, therefore, the American bison of yesterday may take rank 
with the ancient Egyptians, whose bones, after three thousand years 
of rest, have been as freely sold to fertilise the green fields of nineteenth- 
century farmers, 

C. F, GORDON CUMMING, 





THE STORY OF A SMALL-SWORD., 


WAS born in London in or about the year 1700 ; though, owing 

to the destruction of the books of the firm to which I owe my 
' birth, I afterwards found it impossible to ascertain the exact date. 
The point is, however, of but little importance, since I was created 
not for a brief age, but for a considerable portion of all time. Queen 
Anne came to the throne in 1702, and Louis XIV. still ruled in 
France, while Leopoid I. was emperor in Germany. Ah! I wish 
that I could succeed in picturing vividly to your imagination the 
manners and sentiments, both favourable to the sword, which obtained * 
in old Europe during my early years! ‘The story of a small-sword 
will, however, illustrate these manners and sentiments, at least to 
some extent, more-particularly as regards the social life of the time ; 
for I was far too delicate and fine for the rough work of war or the 
rude shock of battle. During the wars of Marlborough I was laid 
aside, and was comparatively neglected, in favour of a ruder, if 
stronger weapon. I am above jealousy, but still I must state un- 
equivocally that my then owner’s army sword was, when compared 
with me, coarse and clumsy. I was made by the first and best sword 
cutler in London, and was fabricated of carburetted iron ; that is to 
say, I was composed of steel produced from the purest and softest 
iron, kept red hot, stratified with coal dust and wood ashes, and sub- 
jected for hours to the intense heat of a close furnace. I well re- 
member the anxiety with which my maker watched the operation 
while my metal was being molten! The result was a triumphant 
success, My steel became susceptible of the greatest degree of 
hardness after it had become well tempered ; and I may assert with 
some complacency that, though my temper has been, often and long, 
sorely tried, it has ever been and still is flawless. Mine was, in 
truth, essentially equal to the renowned “ ice-brook’s temper” ; nor 
did I ever break or bend. I was of the last and finest fashion of 
the small-sword. Indeed, my species reached to the ultimate per- 
fection of the géntleman’s walking and duelling sword ; and as it 
was impossible to improve upon us, we became the last of the race, 
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because, since man could devise nothing better, he gave up wearing 
and using the small-sword when we had culminated in unsurpassable 
beauty and efficiency. That, at least, is the way in which I prefer 
to try to account for the disuse of those noble weapons which were, 
for so long a time, the distinctive symbols of gentlemen and the 
stainless types of honour. 

Knights were knights then! God mend the age, say I! 

After the rapier and the dagger, which Shakespeare uses in 
Hamlet, came the very long rapier used without the dagger ; but the 
invention of the lunge rendered length unnecessary, and the rapier 
shrank to more moderate dimensions. Still, for duelling purposes, 
the rapier was open to the objection that, being a cut and thrust 
sword, it was superfluously heavy, and men found, as the science of 
fencing developed rapidly, that the thrust alone is the object to aim 
atin the duello. The thrust is much quicker than the cut can ever 
be. It requires more skill, but is much more rapid and effective. 

The small-sword was carried in the time of Charles II. ; but then, 
with a view of obtaining a fine balance, the blade, just below the 
hilt, was thickened, so that the whole weapon was unduly heavy. 
Then came the time in which I was created, and I am of the latest 
and most perfect form of the small-sword. I combine the lightness 
of Ariel with the deadly force of Hercules. Cutting with the sword 
is useful for cavalry, necessary in battle, and effective for hewing 
upon armour ; but for the finest art of social swordsmanship, I am the 
flower and type, without a rival, without a peer. No superior weapon 
is possible. For delicate and skilful use by gentlemen in settling 
affairs of honour—alas ! where is honour now?—I am the paragon 
of weapons. If I be a partisan, ’tis in a falling cause ; if I speak 
indignantly, ’tis to a degenerate day. A man may be known by the 
company that he keeps, and, in my day, this was true of the relation 
between a gentleman and his sword. There is an unconscious 
sympathy between a cavalier and his familiar weapon ; and a fine 
gentleman was always to be known by wearing a fine sword. They 
call us cold and hard ; but they misjudge us. ‘True steel has been 
so long and so intimately connected with the ways and works of man 
in time, that a mysterious sympathy and affinity has sprung up 
between the sword and its master. Swords are susceptible of strong 
affections, and they become deeply attached to an owner who is 
worthy to wear and to use them. “As true as steel” is a proverb 
based upon our noble and half-human qualities. 

What a fine horse is to a good rider, what a fine ship is to an able 
captain, that is a fine sword to a skilful swordsman. The instrument 
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should always be worthy of the artist. Men in the present day are 
too ready to overlook the good which the sword has done in other 
days. Injuries may be redressed by law ; but insults can only be 
avenged by the sword. In a day in which a keen sense of honour 
prevails there must always be the duel. The dread of the duel keeps 
manners fine, preserves courtesy intact, defends the honour of women, 
and maintains the dignity of man. The sword is, I own, apt some- 
times to lay undue stress upon the skill and courage of its wielder, 
and takes an abstract joy in a scientific combat. We like being well 
used. Le devoir d’une impératrice est de Samuser dla mort. Those 
whose doctrines are as thin and hard as egg-shells ascribe to us 
bloodthirstiness and want of conscience: they are wrong. We 
sympathise with the right in all duels, and, even though we may 
have a slight weakness for a man cunning of fence, we yet wish well 
to the man that hath his quarrel just. For instance, a great friend ot 
mine became the favourite weapon of “bloody Dick Mohun,” and 
this friend was engaged in the fatal affairs with Lord Castlewood and 
with the noble Hamilton. Often has this sword assured me that, 
though from a merely professional point of view he sympathised 
with the fierce expertness of the ruthless and accursed Mohun, he 
could yet never feel cordially towards his lordship ; and that, if it 
had been possible, he would certainly have spared Castlewood. 

In a parenthesis, I may point out that men would seem to have 
changed physically in connection with their power of resisting 
wounds. I believe that if to-day you were to run a man through the 
body you would seriously injure, or probably kill him outright, 
whereas, in my experience, I have known men run through who 
suffered only some temporary inconvenience. I have myself several 
times passed completely through the body of an antagonist, and yet 
some of these patients have entirely recovered. Were the constitu- 
tions of men stronger ? or were surgeons then more skilful in dealing 
with sword wounds? I know not. Perhaps evolution has something 
to do with it; but I am not fond of dogmatizing upon points which 
I have only imperfectly mastered. I prefer Sir Swordsman to Sir 
Surgeon, and I care not who knows it. I have only mentioned the 
point as a curious one in connection with duelling—I mean, of 
course, sword duelling. For a duel with pistols I have but scant 
respect. I am, I feel, only too apt to lose myself in general moral 
reflections, and to postpone the telling of my simple story. I was, 
I may ‘say, so admirable a specimen of my kind, because I was 
fabricated regardless of expense, as a special commission for one of 
our splendid young nobles—Lord Starcross. Every care was taken 
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with my blade, and chaste ornamentation was pushed to exhaustion 
in my elaborate hilt. My white scabbard was elegant, my general 
style and appearance were captivating, and, indeed, corresponded 
with my intrinsic virtue and value. 

I was proud of myself, and was pleased with my young owner, 
under whom I looked forward to a life of honourable activity, 
and of social gaiety. He was handsome, and so, without vanity, 
was I. He was brave and skilful; I resolved never to disgrace 
or to fail him. He had learned fencing of Mr. Sanderson and 
of M. Jacques Lenoir, then two eminent teachers of the noble 
art; and he could well hold his own with any in the fencing 
schools. He was impetuous, and a little too fond of attacking when 
fighting with an adversary ; but his parades were strong. He was 
remarkably rapid, and his lunges were long and well directed. He 
was jealous on the point of honour ; was of a quick, if generous, 
temper, and was always ready to fight his enemy. He was, too, 
frequently in love, and sometimes engaged in intrigue, so that there 
was every reason for me to reckon confidently upon a long and 
happy career with such a gay and brave young knight. .I may here 
remark that the majority of the duels in which I have taken part 
have had a woman for their cause. Lord Starcross was my first 
wearer, and I look back upon him with an affection which comprises, 
it may be, a touch of tender sentimentalism. 

He was a fair man, with a fine figure and bright blue eyes. 
Ladies looked upon him with favour, and men, generally, with 
good will. Life opened for him in splendour and in joy. Fortune 
had done nearly all that she could do for Lord Starcross, and she 
had certainly provided him with an entirely noble sword. I felt 
quite worthy of acting as his coadjutor, and, indeed, we had not been 
long together before an opportunity occurred of proving our metal 
and our mettle. 

At length the ardently desired occasion for my first serious 
encounter arrived. Oh, how vividly I remember every detail of my 
first dear duel! The hour was early morning; the season was 
autumn; and the scene an open space of fairly level greensward in 
the chase of Northwood Park. The great trees already burned with 
the brilliant hues of sad decay, and a light mist rose from the chilly 
ground. There was no sun, no wind, and the air was rather cold. 
Through different alleys in the woods the two antagonists arrived on 
the “errain, which had been well chosen for the purpose. The 
seconds, cheerful but yet serious, conversed apart, and then each one 
spoke earnestly with his principal. Another figure, which I after- 
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wards found to be that of a surgeon, stood a little apart, and was 
covered with a cloak. I gathered that there had been, on the 
previous night, at a ball at Northwood Hall, a quarrel between the 
two gentlemen, who were rivals in the good graces of Lady Betty 
Mandeville. She was an exquisite creature, though she was, I fear, 
a terrible flirt. Love and jealousy were the causes of the duel, and 
the opponents were fiercely embittered the one against the other. 
Both were young, both were good swordsmen, and each was angry. 
My owner was frank, handsome, gay, and joyously eager for the 
fight. His antagonist was dark and spare, a little taller than my 
client, and he wore a look of quiet malice and cool resolution. He 
was a grave, reserved man, and seemed very much in earnest. The 
duellists lifted their hats to each other with stately and ceremonious 
courtesy. My length was measured against that of the inimical 
blade, which, indeed, very much resembled me—nor was that at all 
wonderful, for we were near relatives, and: came from the same 
maker. The principals took off their coats and waistcoats, and I 
contemplated, for the first time, my bright, hard, thin point, opposed 
to the fairy breastplate of a fine lawn shirt. 

It was my first affair, and I felt, I must admii, a certain natural 
anxiety, though I was not really nervous. I dreaded no consequences 
to myself—though I have known a small-sword to be snapped in 
two in an encounter—but I was then young and careless of danger, 
and eager for the bubble, reputation. I have found, in my later 
experience, that nervousness on the part of my client communicated 
itself to me, but, on the present occasion, my combatant was so 
elated and so ardent that he kept up my spirits. I was jocund, and 
anticipated victory. 

The two gentlemen were placed in position, and the seconds 
(both standing by with drawn swords) gave the word for beginning. 
The rivals engaged by touching blades, and then each retreated 
astep. They were, however, thoroughly in earnest, and I found my 
rapid point darting in tempting proximity to the breast of our 
opponent, who, equally determined, was cooler and more wary, and 
was not so impetuous in attack. 

Mr. Pierrepoint fought chiefly on the high lines, and seemed 
anxious to try a coupé, or cut over my blade. I essayed to whisper a 
caution to my dear master, but he was too absorbed to listen to me. 
For my own part, my blood was up, and I was fiercely ardent for our 
success. The other sword was (as he afterwards told me) equally excited. 

The duellists had now almost forgotten caution, and were fiercely 
engaged, well within distance. The assault was furious, but skilful. 
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Each man knew his danger, and neither dared to throw away a 
chance. I tingled from fierce collision and clashing with the other 
blade ; the excitement grew violent. A terrible lunge in car¢e on the 
part of my master was well parried, with a contre opposé by Mr. P., 
who then tried a return in seconde, This attack failed, and I grew too 
dizzy to count the phrases. Mr. P. feinted cleverly, but my lord 
was remarkably rapid in his rifostes. At length my master, after a 
brilliant parry in carte, succeeded in a fierce flanconade, and I felt 
myself passing triumphantly through the ribs of Mr. Pierrepoint. He 
fell to the ground, bleeding copiously, and the seconds stopped the 
duel. Enough had been done for honour, and the surgeon began 
his work. My master put on hat, coat, and waistcoat, and bowed 
gravely to his wounded opponent, who feebly returned the salute, and 
then fainted. My lord was flushed and excited, and as he carefully 
wiped me and sheathed me he said—and I thrilled with pride as he 
spoke—“ Well, old boy, you have served me like true steel, and I 
shall always trust you in future.” We walked away together, and that 
night my client danced with Lady Betty. 

I have, of course, changed owners many times in the course of 
my long career. It is the hard fate of swords, to which length of 
days is granted, to do so ; but my first dear lord always has my warm 
heart. I can scarcely tell you how many times I have been “ out.” 
After a time the thing became mechanical, and, unless the circum- 
stances were very striking, I ceased to pay very much attention to an 
affair. I had my own sense of comfort in the feeling that I often 
rendered a moral service to society. What can daunt a bully, or 
deter a villain, like the dread of having to meet me when I was 
righteously indignant, and wielded by a fine swordsman? I always 
thought it a duty to inform myself exactly of the causes of a duel in 
which I might be engaged, and, if I felt that my wearer was in the 
right, I was actively helpful, whereas, if I thought him in the wrong, 
I was often merely passive. I was invariably attentive to /a courtoisie 
de T'épée, and was ever particular to give and to exact from adversaries 
the fine conventions of the noble duel. I would never allow to the 
rapiers their claim to be of a higher school of manners than the 
small-sword. If the rapier be the type of the days of Elizabeth, the 
small-sword is the emblem of the time of Queen Anne. Mixing 
neatly always in the best society, I have met the gentle Addison, 
the genial Steele, the truculent Swift; and I have been highly 
admired by the malignant and deformed Mr. Pope, who did not 
naturally love the sword. Never shall I forget the splendid 
presence of the magnificent Marlborough, in his day of glory 
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and of triumph. I always held Sir Charles Grandison to be 
somewhat of a prig, and I cordially disliked many of those of our 
then dandies, who were at once effeminate and vicious. Hogarth 
drew me in one of his pictures—I forget which one—but then I now 
forget much. I was once used in a disgraceful brawl in a tavern, 
over cards, when my then wearer, a desperate gambler, drew me upon 
an army gentleman, one Captain Norris, who was inebriated, and 
who, when the candles were knocked over, was run through and 
killed before he was properly on guard. A trial was the result, and I 
appeared in evidence, at the Old Bailey. I excited, I may say, the 
greatest admiration by my appearance and conduct, and was com- 
plimented by the court. The verdict was “chance medley,” and 
my scoundrel got off; but I gave him notice, and at once left his 
service. In 17121 was instrumental in defeating a gang of Mohocks 
(several of whom I severely wounded) who had stopped a lady’s chair, 
and were about to insult her grievously, when I appeared upon 
the scene. I have also done serious hurt and damage to footpads. 
In the ’45 I was, for a time, in Edinburgh, wearing the white 
cockade, and so doing violence to my political convictions ; but a 
sword, however high-principled, cannot always choose its party. It 
is in that respect too dependent upon man. A sword of noble race 
is, however, always at home among wits, poets, fine gentlemen, 
soldiers,—and, of course, among high-bred beauties. 

But I must be brief; the present day might grow weary of too 
many of my old-world stories. Still, one duel in which I was engaged 
made an indelible impression upon me, and I must narrate it. It 
occurred so long ago that it would be mere affectation now to hide 
names, and I admit that I allude to the then notorious case of Lady 
Claridge. Men of fashion were, in my young days, sometimes rakes, 
and Mr. Conyers had the reputation of many donnes fortunes. Lady 
Claridge was young, lovely, vivacious, and fond of pleasure. Her 
husband was cold, stern, and haughty. The wedded pair were 
unsuited to each other. Lady Claridge was a musician, and she sang 
divinely—a then uncommon accomplishment among fine ladies. 
Gradually Mr. Conyers “found her kisses sweeter than her song ;” 
and the proud husband became aware that he was dishonoured. He 
at once forced on a duel. When the adversaries met I could feel that 
I trembled in the hand of my wielder; nor was that wonderful, for 
the wronged husband was an embodied fate, and an incarnate 
revenge. ‘The face was pale and haggard ; his lips were firmly set, 
and his eyes glittered strangely with a baleful expression. He knew 


no ruth ; and, risking his own life in fair fight, he came there to kill 
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his foe. He spoke no word ; he gave no greeting. Ina white heat 
of divine wrath, cool, concentrated, implacable, he began the duel 
which was an irresistible doom of vengeance. Conyers was cowed by 
conscience, and by the almost infra-human aspect of his terrible 
antagonist. The duel did not last long. Simple parries and thrusts 
alone were employed. I felt the blade of the injured husband pass 
through my guard, and Conyers, run through the heart, fell heavily 
on the sward. Help there was none. No surgeon could save. I 
was detached from the stiffening hand of the adulterer, and the 
husband left the ground without a word. I saw the white face of 
Conyers as it looked up ghastlily, through closing eyes, to the dull 
sky. 

I should perhaps mention that I was at one time very fond of the 
theatre, and that Mr. Garrick has worn me when playing Hamlet. 
This is one of my proudest recollections. 

I was cursed with prescience, and very early I foresaw the change 
of manners, the decline of honour, and the coarsening of courtesy. 
I felt that the day of artificial comedy was over. Towards the end 
of the last century the vulgar duel with pistols became fashionable, 
and the small-sword ceased to be used, or even worn, by gentlemen. 
I omit much. I hurry willingly over a long but melancholy time. I 
was neglected ; even my scabbard grew ragged, and slowly fell into 
holes. Like a ruined castle, I still remain a monument of the ways 
of men in by-past days ; but my active life is lived, and I am but a 
symbol and a memorial. I once fell so low as to be in the hands of 
a broker, but I was purchased as a perfect specimen of my kind for 
the great Meynell collection ; and when that was broken up, and sold 
off, I gladly came into the hands of my present owner. 

Ay de mi! You have my story, or as much of it as I can, or will, 
tell. The old order changeth, giving place to new. A life of excite- 
ment has sunk into a slough of lethargy. To this complexion must 
the small-sword come at last ! 

And now, after so many adventures, after so long a life of honour 
and dignity, I have found a not wholly unworthy haven of refuge. I 
have become the property of an author who has been a good and an 
enthusiastic swordsman, and who respects and cherishes me almost 
as well as I deserve. True—and this is a melancholy reflection—I am 
no longer worn or used ; I hang idly upon the wall, and feel that rust 
is a little affecting my iron constitution, which is, however—Heaven 
be thanked for it !—still vigorous and sound. I am as capable 
as ever I was of deadly use, nor are my fair proportions curtailed, 
I still, at times, glance with a certain complacent rapture down my 
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triangular blade, tapering exquisitely till it ceases at my yet fine and 
insidious point. With me itis a time for thinking, for dreaming, and 
for musing. I cannot easily get at books, though there are plenty of 
them in my guardian’s lonely rooms. He has a few other swords— 
three fine Elizabethan rapiers, for instance, which hang near me. I 
speak frankly and impartially ; I have no bashful cunning, no affected 
reticence, and I am constrained to avow that, much as I esteem the 
romantic beauty of the rapier, I yet hold him to be a weapon im Werden, 
growing, and one which had not quite attained to my ideal combina- 
tion of lightness, strength, grace, efficiency. One contemporary of 
my own—and we are naturally very intimate—is the last sword 
waved in the front of battle by an English king, that is, the sword 
which George II. wore and brandished on the day of Dettingen. 
He—I mean that sword—is heavier than I am; he has a touch 
of the regimental. On his blade are graven effigies of the twelve 
Apostles, done after the manner of that day, and the fine steel bears 
likewise the device of a crown, and the name of its royal owner. 
Years ago we had met in society, and had then become good friends. 
I have leant against the wall, close to that sword, at a card party 
given by Madame de Walmoden, at which our owners were engaged 
at play. 

Sometimes our present owner, in some idle mood, takes down 
from the wall me, or the Dettingen blade, and, in conflict with some 
imaginary opponent, lunges, pairies, and passes, with a swordsman’s 
ecstasy. Ah! if he could only know the pleasure that he gives 
us. I wish that he would do it oftener. To feel myself held once 
more in a swordsman’s grip, and engaged, even in idle play, in the 
noble exercise which was the delight of my active day of glorious 
fighting—why, it 

Sends the old blood bounding free 
Through pulse and heart and vein, 


I throw off the load of years ; of later years, joyless and supine, with 
rust eating into my vitals and lethargy enfeebling my vigour, and I 
am young and strong once more ; I feel the olden thrill of the morn- 
ing of the duel, of the night of the chance medley, and I glow with 
half-forgotten ardour, revivified in faithful remembrance ; I fancy the 
touch of a vanished hand, the crossings of the angry blades, and the 
successful lunge which drove me with impulse through the foeman’s 
breast ! 

Yes, mine is now a death in life, and yet I do not, would not, 
wholly die. Sappho sings: “Death is evil; the gods have so 
judged : had it been good, they would die”: and I would not pass 
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away before my time. I have lived through much, and I am still 4 
type and record of a time that has passed and gone for ever. I have 
yet one great delight. I live in memories, in memories that can 
never fade while I exist. In quiet, long and lonely houts, as I hang 
upon the blank, unconscious wall, I think of the brave and of the 
fair, of the royal and noble, of the handsome and witty, of the 
generous and knightly, that I have known so well in the olden day. 
I have seen the court, and Parliament, society, the playhouse, the 
card-room, the tavern ; I have been often in the doudoir of beauty, 
and my (scabbarded) point has been entangled in the ample robes of 
the best and loveliest of a vanished time. I have been intimate with 
honour, love, pleasure, splendour, and I was ever welcome where 
cavalier and lady met. White hands have twined ribands (Aer 
colours) round my happy hilt, and bright eyes have looked with 
admiration, tempered with a little dread, upon my glittering blade, 
from which the blood had been wiped off. I have been drawn 
in many an honourable, if sometimes fantastic, quarrel, and I have 
seldom been sheathed again without honour. My blade no longer 
glitters ; it is dull now, and the brightness has vanished from my life. 
What will be my fate if my present owner should separate from me ? 
I know not, and I dare not think. But, torpid and sorrowful as, in 
this degraded day, and in my lonely age, I am, there is still some 
life—the fond life of memory—in my tough old steel ; and I thus 
seek to speak to men, even of a generation that I holdin scorn. I 
have found means of communicating with my most sympathetic 
owner (who is a person of singular intelligence), and I have conveyed 
to him all that he could understand of this imperfect and too brief 
hint and glimpse of THE STORY OF A SMALL SWORD. 


H. SCHUTZ WILSON. 





A BOAT-CRUISING EXPERIENCE. 


O the eastward the sun was just rising over the dull heaving 
Indian Ocean, and lighting up the summits of the high land 
around Cape Guardafui. Tothe north of the Cape, two small black 
spots lying close together might be distinguished in the gloom at 
its foot, and further in a larger one, whilst occasionally a flash of 
white showed out suddenly from the deeper darkness where the rays 
of the sun had not penetrated. The two small spots were the cutter 
and whaler of H.M.S. Arachne, and the larger one a dhow, whose 
crew were employed in catching sharks and drying their flesh for sale 
as food for slaves and the poorer population of Zanzibar, Murcullib, 
and other Arab places. The white flashes were columns of water 
and spray forced up through blow-holes in the rock by the ceaseless 
throb of the sea. 

We have to do with the two man-of-war boats, which had been 
detached from their ship on the dull and dangerous work of looking 
out for slavers for nearly a month, and whose crews were beginning to 
get dispirited by the constant monotony of day after day boarding 
legitimate trading dhows, and never hearing of or seeing a probable 
prize, and also by anxiety lest something should have happened to 
their ship, which had been due to return for a fortnight. 

The officers in command of the cutter and whaler, a lieutenant 
and a sub-lieutenant called Breton and Jackson, kept up the spirits of 
their men to the best of their ability ; and now Breton hailed Jackson ~ 
in the whaler to weigh his anchor and come alongside to consult 
over their condition and prospects. 

The whaler was soon alongside, and whilst the men were busy 
getting everything ready to get under way, so as to be able to get 
away in chase of the first sail that might appear, the two officers 
with their coxswains held a consultation as to what had best be done. 
Breton summed up by saying, “ Well, here we have been twenty- 
seven days without seeing the ship, and we had ten days’ provisions, 
which were supposed to be enough to last us a fortnight, and now, if 

we had not had luck, we should have been out of food altogether. 
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Luckily we have been able to get water from the trading dhows, and 
some Arab bread, so that, with the rice and fowls we got from the 
Imaum of Muscat’s ship, and the sheep we bought up to windward 
of the Cape, and the one that Jones, pointing to a Marine artillery- 
man who pulled stroke, here killed the night we boarded the dhow 
full of Somali boys when he thought the poke from its horns was 
the stab ofa spear, and cut it in two with his cutlass, lucky it was 
a sheep and not a Somali boy, or we shouldn’t have got out of the 
mess for two dollars ; we have managed to do pretty well. But now 
the monsoon is getting stronger, and the traders are getting fewer 
and fewer. Yesterday we had only two pass, and of those we could 
only board one, and even then the current was so strong it took us 
ten hours to pull back to our anchorage. In a few days more we 
shall have no chance of getting anything from them, and if we get to 
leeward at all will have to run for the Arabian Coast. We might 
make Aden for another week, however, let us think; well, we had 
better go in and see our fishermen friends yonder, and ask them 
what their opinion is of the weather we’re likely to have, and if it is 
favourable we will try to board the French mail from Mauritius, 
which is due to pass to-night, and try for some supplies from her, 
and then if the ship don’t turn up, or we don’t get a prize in another 
four or five days, we will make our way to Aden, leaving notice for 
the ship that we have left for there.” 

The boats were soon pulling in towards the fishing dhow, whose 
presence was perceptible even more to the nose than the eyes, or as 
Porter, one of the men, remarked, ‘‘ You could smell a full slaver ten 
miles, but a dried shark dhow twenty, and need not take the trouble 
to chase.” As the boats came in close the canoe of the dhow could 
be seen playing a shark, which, from the trouble it was giving, was 
sure to be a big one. 

The way the Arabs catch sharks is very curious and interesting, 
and is somewhat similar to playing a heavy salmon, only no rod is 
used. A hook of soft iron wire is made very sharp and baited witha 
lump of garbage of some kind, usually a piece of shark too rancid 
even for a slave, and the line, which is small and very slackly spun, 
is wound round for some little distance from the hook with thin 
sheet lead, both to protect it from the teeth of the fish and to act asa 
sinker, and the other end is made fast to a huge calabash which acts 
as a float. When a shark takes the bait he tows the calabash about 
but cannot sink it for any length of time, and the fishermen set off 
after him in their canoe, and when they get hold of the line they play 
their captive until he is actually drowned, The shark that was now 
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on the hook was proving a tartar, and before the two boats came near 
the canoe which was playing him was capsized, and the half-dozen 
men who formed her crew thrown into the water. 

“ Give way, my lads!” said the lieutenant, and both boats dashed 
away, the crews straining every nerve to save the swimmers from their 
dangerous position, the water literally swarming with sharks, andinafew 
minutes the men were picked up and their canoe righted. The English- 
men, like all their nation, fond of sport, next went after the float, 
which could be seen being towed hither and thither as the shark tried 
to free itself from the incumbrance ; but the Arabs, when they saw 
their intention, shouted and gesticulated to prevent them from doing 
so, and a second canoe put off from the dhow to assist in playing the 
shark. With some little trouble the line was again secured, and after 
about two hours’ hard work, during which Johnny Shark several times 
nearly mastered his captors, he was at length killed and dragged upon 
the rocks, where the English, as he was such a huge monster, had the 
curiosity to measure him, when he proved to be the enormous length 
of thirty-three feet ten inches. This was the largest shark they had 
ever seen, though both boats had had oars dashed at by the ravenous 
brutes, and on one occasion the same whaler, when boarding a dhow 
at night from the ship, had her rudder carried away by one.! 
Whilst the majority of the boats’ crews had been watching the capture 
of the shark, Breton and some of the men had been up to the summit 
of the Cape to try and make out if there were any signs of the 
Arachne to be seen, or any dhows coming up which might give some 
hope of a prize. Their climb and look-out gave no results, and on 
their return it was determined to get ready to stand out into the 
channel after dark if they should get notice of the approach of the 
French mail from one of the crew of the dhow, who had promised, in 
return for having been picked up in the morning and the promise of 
a couple of black dollars, to act as look-out for them. 

“Well, we hope Johnny Crapaud will turn up to-night, and no 
mistake,” was the chorus of the men as they made their frugal supper, 
which consisted of rice and a few fish which had been caught with a 
casting net by the Arabs, “or else we shall have a hungry cruise to 
Aden, with nothing but dried shark for chop.” 

The night settled in dark, the moon being too young to be of use, 
and, after consideration, Breton determined on lightening the cutter 
as much as possible by leaving all heavy stores behind in the whaler, 
and taking her empty barrecoes to go out alone, as he was afraid the 


? The length of the shark, and the loss of oars and rudder, can be vouched for 
by some of those who served with the writer on the East Coast, 
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boats might get separated in the night, and that if the whaler got too 
far to leeward in the open run of the monsoon current, she might 
not be able to fetch up again to the anchorage. 

“T say,” sung out Breton, a few minutes after, to Jackson, “can 
you lend me a pair of shoes? Mine have been so wet over and over 
again with salt water that they have come to pieces, and I shall not 
look very nice on board the mail steamer barefoot, especially if there 
are any lady passengers on board.” 

“ Much in the same case, sir,” answered Jackson ; “‘ but I think 
your cruising frock coat would disgrace any pair of shoes, and alto- 
gether you will look a more interesting specimen of a shipwrecked 
mariner, or whatsoever vé/e you intend to play, without shoes than 
with—-—. By Jove! there goes the lighton the Cape; you must get 
off quick, sir. Good luck! I should not mind if I were coming with 
you.” 

In a few minutes the cutter was pulling out to sea, and, after 
getting out well clear of the point, sent up a rocket to signal the mail, 
which could not be seen from the boat, and then waited a bit to see 
if this had been seen and answered. A few minutes passed, and as 
there was no response, Breton made sail and stood off to seaward, 
keeping as much to windward as possible, and after about twenty 
minutes more sent up another rocket, which this time was answered 
almost immediately and at no great distance. Soon after the lights 
of the steamer came in sight, and a blue light was burnt on board 
the cutter to show her exact position, and shortly afterwards she ran 
alongside the steamer, the captain, crew, and passengers manifesting 
much astonishment at the appearance of an open boat on that 
exposed and dangerous coast. Breton was soon on board, and 
assailed with questions of all kinds, which his moderate knowledge 
of French scarcely sufficed to answer ; and he would have been 
sorely put to it to explain that he was neither a shipwrecked mariner, 
nor a pirate, had not a lady—who had come up from below on hearing 
the news that a boat had come alongside—pressing forward recognised 
him as an acquaintance at Seychelles, at which place she had often 
met him both on board the Arachne and on shore. Her kindly 
offices were enlisted in interpreting, and the French officers, who at 
first had been disposed to regard him with some suspicion, now when 
they understood his story, were most cordial and open-mouthed in 
their astonishment at the devilment and hardihood of ces Angdais in 
attempting to attack slaving dhows in open boats, and being content to 
remain away from their ship for so long a time on such an inhospitable 
and exposed coast as that near Guardafui. Pressing invitations were 
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given him to abandon his post and come on to Aden in the steamer ; 
but no, he said he was stationed there, and as long as he could hold out 
he intended to do so. Anyway there was no time for much argument or 
talk, as the captain of the mail steamer could not spare time to stop, 
and Breton, knowing how the current ran, did not care to get further 
down than was absolutely necessary. His empty barrecoes were 
passed up and filled with water, a couple of bags of biscuit and some 
salt meat and rum were hastily put in the boat, and with a basket or 
two of potatoes, a dozen of claret, a couple of bottles of brandy, a 
ham, and a few small odds and ends, Breton thought himself most 
luckily provided for, and after settling his accounts was saying good- 
bye and looking round for his lady friend from Seychelles, thinking 
what a pity it would be to have to leave without bidding farewell to 
his countrywoman, when she appeared, with a couple of stewards 
following her with two baskets, which she said were her offering to 
the officers and men of the boats in remembrance of the dances and 
picnics she had enjoyed with the Arachnes when they were at Mahé. 

“A million thanks, my dear Mrs. Rivers,” said Breton, “ but we 
cannot take all that from you.” 

“Nonsense,” she replied. “A naval officer must always obey a 
lady, and my orders are that you take these baskets with you. Now 
good-bye and good luck, and next time I hear of you I hope that 
the news will be that you have taken a big prize and gained your 
promotion,” 

“Well, thanks and good-bye,” he said. “A pleasant voyage 
home, and may you find all well when you get there. Good-bye, 
captain, many thanks for your assistance;” and he swung himself 
over the side and got down into his boat. “Cast off forward!” 
and as they slipped from the steamer’s tow-rope her screw began to 
throb and the cutter shot off into the gloom, her crew giving a parting 
cheer to the steamer, not forgetting one for the bonny and thoughtful 
English lady. 

“ How will she lie? In for the Cape?” 

“ Hardly, sir,” said the west-country coxswain, “ but I think we 
had better make a leg in till we are close under the land and then 
pull up as close inshore as we can.” 

“All right; haul aft the sheets. And now, my lads, let us 
get our cargo stowed away shipshape. ‘Those baskets we won’t open 
till we meet the whaler.” As soon as everything was settled down a 
tot of grog, to which the men had been strangers for more than a 
fortnight, was served out and the watch set. Breton himself took the 
helm, as careful steering was wanted to keep the now heavily loaded 
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boat well up to the wind without shippingwater. A nice fresh breeze 
sent the cutter along cheerily until about two in the morning, when it 
faded away. The night was dark, except for an occasional star, and 
the high coast of Somali land seemed to hang right over the heads of 
the men as they roused out and took to their oars. They pulled on 
with eight oars, the bowmen, who, being cooks, do not usually pull, 
being used as reliefs, so that two men were always resting. As 
the sun rose they found themselves still about four miles from the 
whaler, who at once got underway and came down to join them. 
The stores were soon divided and stowed away, and then the lady’s 
baskets were opened. One was full of oranges, which were indeed 
welcome to the men, and in the other were half a dozen bottles of 
champagne, two pairs of slippers, some cold fowls, and fresh bread. 

“She must have noticed my feet, Jackson. We will drink her health 
in a bumper, and I hope her wish about the prize may come true.” 

“So it will, sir,” said one ofthe men. “ There isa sail off there, and 
if I mistake not it is one of those pirate dhows from the Persian 
Gulf.” 

“Quick! My glasses! Right you are, my lad. It is one and 
no mistake, and she is standing in. It seems to me as if she was 
steering badly. I expect something is wrong with her rudder, and 
she is coming in to repair it. Down masts and get everything ready 
for action. Ship the rocket stancheons, and, my lads, remember that 
this fellow will fight like the devil. It is a case of take him or lose 
the number of our mess. See everything in proper trim.” 

Not long was required for the practised crews to get their little 
vessels into fighting order; oar lanyards were looked to, grapnels 
prepared, cartridges served out, and the men told off for boarding and 
looking after the boats. As the breeze was very faint Breton thought 
best to pull close up to the Cape in the hopes that they might get under 
its shelter before the slavers saw them, and then make a dash out as they 
came in. In‘this he was successful, and was enabled to let his men have 
some rest and breakfast before the dhow came into sight round the 
point ; as the slavers saw the boats they attempted to alter their course 
and make a run for it, but their steering gear, which as Breton had 
supposed had been damaged, did not stand the strain, the high head 
of the rudder breaking short off. 

“‘ Now, Jackson, mind your orders; stand off and cover us, and 
board on her quarter after we are well in amidships. Give way, 
cutters.” 

The Arabs were seen all in commotion, and a sputtering volley 
was fired by them, luckily without more damage than splintering 
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a couple of oars. ‘The whaler returned the fire with effect, and the 
cutters answered with a cheer and gave way with a will. One or two 
more shots were fired by the Arabs, one breaking the coxswain’s 
arm; but the plucky fellow only shifted his tiller hand, saying, “* I can 
steer still, sir.” 

Crash! and the cutter was alongside and the grapnel hooked. 
Spears and swords were used to repel the gallant boarders, one 
part of whom, in obedience to orders, fought their way to the 
mast to cut the haulyards, whilst Breton led the others aft to where 
the Arab Nakoda was encouraging his men to resistance, urging them 
to drive the Beni Nar (sons of fire, as he complimentarily called the 
English) into the sea. It was all a scene of confusion, British pluck 
and British cutlasses against Arab courage, Arab spears, and two- 
handed swords. Slippery decks and a rolling sea added to the con- 
fusion, but fortunately for the assailants they were successful in 
cutting the haulyards, and the heavy yard and sail coming down, 
imprisoned some and disabled others of their opponents; but all 
things were by no means too favourable to their daring, as the Arabs 
outnumbered them by nearly three to one. It is hard to give any 
description of such a chance mé/ée, but the cutter was stove by some 
heavy stones being hove into her, and Breton, slipping as he fought 
his way towards the Nakoda, would have had his head split open if 
one of his men had not guarded him with his cutlass, though at the 
same moment he received a severe cut on his right arm from another 
Arab’s sword. 

“T shan’t forget that,” said Breton as he recovered himself ; and 
then, guarding a downright blow from the Nakoda, repaid him with 
interest by a thrust through the breast ; he received at the same 
moment a spear wound in the calf of his leg, and fell with the Arab, 
breaking his sword as he did so. He managed to get on his feet, 
and dashed his sword hilt full in the face of another Arab who was 
rushing at him with a dagger ; and at the same moment, the whalers 
boarding on the quarter, the after-part was won, and in a few minutes 
more the whole of the dhow was in the possession of the English. 

“Well, Jackson, that’s been a tight job—let us see what we have 
paid for our prize. Where’s Jago? His arm was smashed before we 
boarded.” 

“ Here, sir, I’m all right,” answered the coxswain, who had been 
making play with a cutlass in his left hand ; “but I’m afraid some of 
our fellows have been killed. Williams got a spear right in his throat; 
Jones got a cut on his arm; but we had better look through our 
numbers,” 
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Breton, finding himself unable to stand, told Jackson to secure the 
prisoners whilst he called through the names. Williams was dead, 
and two others ; Davies and Smith were mortally wounded, and died 
almost before anything could be done for them. Besides Breton, 
Jago, and Jones (it was Jones who saved Breton), there were seven 
others wounded, or three dead and ten wounded out of a total of 
eighteen. The Arabs were even more severely handled, as out 
of forty-seven there were nine killed, including two stunned and 
knocked overboard by the fall of the yard, and sixteen wounded. 
If the sail had not kept down a number of the Arabs, the ending 
might have been different ; and part of the crew being slaves, did not 
continue their resistance after the Nakoda was killed. Luckily, four 
of the wounded blue-jackets were able to assist in getting matters 
straight, and attending to those who were worse than they. 

In about half an hour the dhow was cleared of wreckage and all 
her crew secured, and the captors could look round and take stock. 
The cutter was still held up alongside by the grapnels, which were 
luckily fastened to chains, but her last day’s cruising had been done. 
Her stores were passed on board the dhow, and the \vhaler being 
made fast astern the holds were opened to look after She cargo of 
slaves. Stowed away without distinction of age or sex were 287 
miserable wretches ; and to add to the horrors of this inferno several | 
were found to be suffering from small-pox, and seven dead from that | 
disease were found among the living. 

Breton, seeing the impossibility of regaining the anchorage under 
Guardafui, now decided on running for Aden, and, getting new haul- 
yards rove and some steering gear fitted up, shaped his course for | 
that place ; but they had only been a few hours on their way when 
smoke was seen to the northward, and the Arachne was soon 
made out steaming towards them. She had met with a chapter ot 
accidents, and after chasing and losing a dhow to the south of So<otra 
had lost her mainyard, and her engines also breaking down she had 
been unable before to get back to the rendezvous. As she came up 
and it was seen that the dhow was a prize to her boats, the rigging 
was manned and cheer after cheer sent up for the gallant captors. 

Prisoners, slaves, and all were soon transferred to the Arachne, and 
the dhow taken in tow for Aden. The wounded were looked after, and 
in a couple of days Aden was safely reached. ‘The formalities of the 
Prize Court were soon gone through, and Arab dhow, name unknown, 
adjudged the lawful prize of H.M.S. Arachne. Nor were her gallant 
captors unrewarded. Breton and Jackson were both promoted, and 
Jago got his warrant ; whilst Jones was made sefgeant, and some of 
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the others got other ratings, and all had the capture of the dhow 
noted on their parchment certificates. 

Breton soon recovered from his wound, and, meeting Mrs. Rivers 
at a ball in London, was able to show that he had some better clothes 
than those in which he boarded the steamer off Guardafui, and that 
the Arab spear had not injured his dancing ; indeed, he danced so 
well that he danced himself into the graces of Mrs. Rivers’s youngest 
sister, and in less than a year from the capture of the slave dhow he 
took another sort of prize and made it his very own. 


Vv. LOVETT CAMERON. 
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GAVARNI. 


T has been well said that were the literature of the middle of the 
nineteenth century to perish, a good idea of the manners and 
follies and fancies of the English people of that period might be 
obtained from the sketches of John Leech. What John Leech has 
done for the English people, that Gavarni has done for the French 
—at least for the Parisians—not with so gentle a hand as Leech, with 
more of sarcasm than humour. Leech was almost inexhaustible, but 
he did not come up to Gavarni, who surpassed the indefatigable 
Gustave Doré in fertility. His sketches fil] five hundred thick 
quarto volumes, and it has been reckoned that he used as many 
lithographic stones for his caricatures as would build two massive 
bridges over the Seine. Leech drew on wood, and formed a style 
of wood engraving ; his influence on the art is still felt. Gavarni 
created a style of lithographic illustration which has not been 
superseded or diverged from in the French comic journals of the 
present day. It may be said, without the least exaggeration, that he 
revolutionised the lithographic art. 

Gavarni’s real name was Sulpice Paul Chevalier ; he was born in 
1801, in Paris, of poor parents, and began life as a mechanic. He 
saw that to make any way in his profession he must be able to 
draw ; accordingly in his spare time in the evenings he went to a 
drawing school, where instruction was given gratis to artisans. He 
devoted his special attention to architectural and mechanical drawing, 
and worked at land surveying and mapping, without any thought of 
turning his pencil to other purpose. His highest ambition was 
satisfied when he obtained a situation in the Government Ordnance 
Department, which he owed to his neatness in drawing. 

He was engaged on some surveys in the Pyrenees in the year 1835, 
in a subordinate position, and was invited one evening, along with his 
superior officer, to supper with a family of good position, then 
spending the autumn at Saint Sauveur. The party consisted, beside 
the “ director,” of the gentleman and lady of the house and their two 
daughters. One of these latter was turning over the pages of a 
Journal of Fashions, looking at the insipid copperplate pictures of 
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ladies in the latest Parisian costumes, and gentlemen perfectly 
dressed. 

“T really cannot endure these pictures,” said M. Chevalier, ‘ nor 
can I conceive the reason why the artists who design these absurd 
figures should make their gentlemen and ladies as expressionless as 
wax dolls, and as stiff as if set up by a taxidermist on wires.” 

“Tt is an easy thing, Monsieur, to find fault—not so easy to 
remedy what is wrong,” said the young lady, looking up at the 
young surveyor. 

“ Mademoiselle Julie! any one could draw a more lifelike, 
characteristic fop than this dummy in a blue coat ; the dress is 
absurd, but he need not look ridiculous. These figures have neither 
souls nor histories. Look at this damsel, how insipid! No thought 
can pass through such a brain, no emotion stir such a bosom.” 

“T cannot conceive any lady looking well as dressed in this 
costume,” said the girl, studying the Yournal des Modes. 

** You would look charming in anything, Mademoiselle Julie.” 

“T do not believe you.” 

“See!” M. Chevalier took a pencil, a sheet of paper, and made 
a rapid sketch. The two sisters looked on in silence and amusement, 
which yielded to surprise when the pencil with a few lines produced 
a delicate likeness of the younger sister. In another moment the 
sketch was complete, greeted with approval, and then handed round. 

“ Now for the companion, the exquisite in blue coat,” exclaimed 
the delighted young lady. 

“He must be an ideal—we have no fops here,” said the sister. 

M. Chevalier said nothing, but began to sketch. Presently he 
looked up slily at Mlle. Julie, who was colouring, 

“Oh!” cried the elder sister, “ that is Monsieur Alphonse, who 
went with us to-day to Gavarni P 

“Where I was surveying, and had the pleasure of seeing you, and 
helping you over the rubble to the foot of the waterfall.” 

The picture was finished, and shown to the parents. 

“ Really,” said the lady of the house, “‘ you would be conferring a 
benefit on the subscribers to the Journal des Modes if you would send 
these drawings to the editor.” 

“T will do it if you like, but decline to put my name to them.” 

“No need to do that ; subscribe it with any fancy name you like.” 

“ What name pleases the young ladies ?” said M. Chevalier. “ The 
drawings are theirs, to do with what they like.” 

“ We had a pleasant picnic to-day at Gavarni ; why not put that 
below the sketches?” 
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“You have decided for me, Mlle. Julie.” 

Then Sulpice Paul Chevalier subscribed the drawings with a bold 
“ Gavarni.” 

Thus originated the world-famed signature. 

Do our readers know the cirque of Gavatni? It is one of the 
most glorious scenes in Europe. The valley of the Gave ends 
abruptly in a vast semicircle of black precipices, which rise to the 
eternal snow ; above, on ledges like the stages of an amphitheatre, 
rest glaciers of green ice, which discharge some fifteen cascades, one 
of which, the largest, falls unbroken 1,266 feet, and is reputed the 
highest fall in Europe. 

By return of post M. Chevalier received a cheque, and a request 
that he would continue to draw for the Journal des Modes. 

His clever drawings attracted attention, and he continued to . 
draw for the magazine which had first engaged him, for other 
illustrated papers, and to illustrate books. He gave up his place in 
the Ordnance Office, and devoted himself wholly to his pencil. He 
was well paid from the beginning. Unlike many another artist, he 
had no trials to undergo before success was achieved. Victory was 
won at once by these two sketches, made without premeditation to 
amuse a girl, and signed without consideration with the name of the 
place where he had picnicked with her that day. 

As has been already said, Gavarni’s pencil was never weary. 
Chevalier threw off his sketches with rapidity, and apparently without 
effort. For several years he supplied most of the illustrated 
periodicals. He was the fashion. A journal could not live without 
a sketch by Gavarni. The readers expected it, and if it were not 
given, ceased to adonner. Then Chevalier undertook the editorship 
and management of a magazine, Les gens du monde, in which he 
began to issue lithographic drawings. As yet, however, his proper 
sphere as a satirist was not open. 

One afternoon he was in a café sipping his cup of black coffee, 
looking about him and taking note of all ke saw with his keen, 
lively brown eyes. Whilst he sat thus, Caboche, the editor of 
Charivari, came in, looking about for a place where he could have 
his coffee at a table by himself, and in so doing stumbled over 
the leg: of M. Chevalier, which was stretched out. Caboche was 
precipitated upon the artist, who was playing with his cup, and sent 
the black coffee flying over his light trousers and waistcoat. At 
the same time Gavarni’s cigar met Caboche’s cheek and burnt it. 
The situation was neither picturesque nor pleasant. The garcon 
uttered a cry of dismay which drew the attention of the whole room 
to the accident. 
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Caboche was a peppery man, his cheek hurt him, and, worst of 
all, he had made himself, the minister of fun to Paris, ridiculous. It 
is pleasant to ridicule others, most unpleasant to place oneself in a 
position that draws down on one the laughter of those around. 

Caboche’s face blazed red, he gathered himself in a fury, about to 
fling an insulting expression at the gentleman over whose foot he 
had fallen, when he recognised him. 

“ Sir,” began he, “I tell you, sir, I tell you, you are——” after 
a pause, “ the illustrious Gavarni, the man of men I want.” 

“ And you, sir, you,” answered Chevalier, very angry also, 
looking at his discoloured garments, “you, sir, you are”—he at 
that moment recognised the man—“ you are M. Francois Caboche ot 
the Charivart.” 

“ Chance has thrown us into each other's arms,” said the editor 
of Charivari. “ Here, waiter! bring a couple of cafés noires. I will 
sit at this table by the gentleman I have scused ; we have business 
together. Now, M. Chevalier, I want you to work for me.” 

Gavarni shook his head. ‘I am no caricaturist,” he said. 

“ You can draw. If I give you the ideas——” 

Gavarni shook his head more decidedly. “I cannot execute the 
ideas of others.” 

“Then carry out your own.” 

“ T have never drawn caricatures.” 

“ Draw what you see about you, studies of real Parisian life. The 
reality is grotesque enough.” 

Chevalier thought for a few moments, and then said, “I must 
consider. I do not like embarking on strange seas. If I find I can 
sketch something, I will send you the sketches. IfI find I cannot, 
you must do without me.” 

A few days after Caboche received two or three drawings from 
Chevalier. They satisfied him ; he passed them to some of his 
colleagues, who added the text. 

This was the beginning of the famous Boite aux Lettres series. 

Chevalier was not satisfied with the interpretations given to his 
drawings. He complained that he had designed one situation, and 
the colleague who had appended the dialogue had misunderstood 
the drift. 

“ Then write your own /égende,” said Caboche. 

From that time Gavarni drew his pictures and interpreted them 
himself. He generally made his sketch, then looked at it for a few 
moments and thought, “ What will they be saying to each other?” 
and in an instant the words came, and were scribbled below it. Now 
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it was that the real genius of Gavarni manifested itself He caught 
the characteristics of the Parisians, and perpetuated them. As 
Mirécourt cleverly said of his drawings, “ C’est l’esprit frangais au 
bout d’un crayon !” 

He began to illustrate the shady side of Paris life ; he took as his 
field the world of amusement, and those who ministered to it and 
lived and were wrecked in it. He was not in the best society. He 
knew nothing of it. He lived in the Bohemian world, and he drew 
those who moved around him. Hence came the series, “ The 
Actresses,” “ The Side Scenes,” “ The Fashionables,” “ The Artists,” 
“The Students,” “The Masquerade Balls,” &c. After awhile, when 
he had worked his way into a superior social bed, he made his 
studies there, and to this second period belong “Les Enfants 
Terribles,” “ Les Parents Terribles,” “ Women’s Tricks,” “ Dreams,” 
“ Social Sports,” “Les Nuances du Sentiment,” “Impressions de 
Ménage,” &c. 

Gavarni was not an artist only ; his sketches and their text show 
that he had in him the ability of a novelist and of a playwright. His 
drawings are fragments of life, but they are often suggestive of a 
complete domestic comedy or tragedy. In spite of the phenomenal 
fertility of his genius, Gavarni was rarely dull and tasteless. His 
faculty of observation was extraordinarily developed. Expression, 
movement, trick of manner, were caught and reproduced with fidelity. 
He spent the greater part of the day in the street, in the Bois de 
Boulogne, at the cafés, his eager, observant eyes on all who passed. 
A little pocket-book contained the hastily-traced ideas that came to 
him from what he saw. He sat ona bench in the Tuileries, or 
before a café, with a pencil concealed in his hand, and the little book 
at his side. Something that he saw struck him, in an instant it was 
reproduced, and those sketched were unaware that they would 
appear in next week’s Charivar?, exhibited all over Paris, circulated 
throughout France. The story is told of a lady who was in alterca- 
tion with a friend ; she dropped her parasol, and the ferule fell on 
the paw of a pet poodle, which held up the injured foot and began 
to howl. The lady looked down, looked round, and saw, to her 
horror, Gavarni, pencil in hand, on a bench. Instantly, regardless 
of the favourite, she went to the artist. 

“M. Chevalier, promise not to put me into the purgatory of 
Charivari, or I will go down on my knees to you here—before all 
the world.” 

“ Madame, a lady has only to intimate a wish. I will caricature 
your rival,” 
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In order to have an insight into the life and manners of the 
debtors confined in Clichy, he got his tailor to have him arrested 
and imprisoned. He spent three weeks in prison, and spent the 
time in sketching. The-studies were new, and interested him, and, 
through him, all Paris. Whilst there, the prisoners complained that 
Gavarni did not attempt to enlist compassion for their woes. He 
represented them as light-hearted, careless fellows, who bore their 
imprisonment without pain. 

“Give the other side, put in the shadows,” said an old, grey- 
bearded man. “You are imposed on by the merry of mood, and 
forget the aches and agonies that lie behind, concealed.” 

Gavarni acknowledged the truth of this rebuke, and hastened to 
show the world that tragedy as well as comedy was enacted within 
the prison walls. His next sketch represented an artisan, visited 
in his cell by a young wife, who led a three-year-old child by 
the hand. She laid a book, a pipe, and some other trifles on 
the table, and said, “ Here, mon cher, I bring you your cap, your 
pipe, and your Montaigne.” A few hours after it had been 
despatched, Gavarni received a note from the editor: “ The sketch 
is delicious, but surely the idea of the child being called Mon- 
taigne is too fantastic. Let us say ‘Jules.’” It did not strike 
the editor that there might be among the artisan class men who 
read Montaigne’s Essays. Or can it be that he had never heard of 
them ? 

M. Chevalier spent his evenings at masked balls, behind the side 
scenes of the theatre, or in the promenade galleries. ‘‘ This is my 
library,” he said ; ‘“‘ men are my books.” 

One evening, a girl who stood at the refreshment buffet, a 
pretty coquette, said to him, “ M. Chevalier, I will give you 
an ice gratis if you will draw me and publish me in the next 
Charivari.” 

He took her at her word. She was not at all pleased at the 
Zégende beneath the picture. Next time she saw him, “ M. Chevalier,” 
she said, “ you are cruel. I will never serve you with another ice, 
not though you pay me for it.” 

Gavarni lived in the Rue de la Fontaine Saint George, No. 1, and 
there he received artists, authors, actors, musicians, twice a week. 
Once a fortnight he gave a soirée fantastigue, which was an orgy of 
indescribable madness. 

In the salon of Madame Walder he met some blue-stockings, 
and .immortalised them in his sketches. One of his drawings 


represents a poetess so poor that she is obliged to cook her own 
N2 
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dinner. She lays down her feather with a sigh, puts on an apron, 


and says— 
Woe! the chants Apollo harpeth 
Sweep recordless through the soul ! 
Aphrodite’s dove is devilled 
On my lyre o’er glowing coal. 


He took off the habits of the students of the university. One 
is sketched pacing his room, with head down. ‘“ What does papa 
mean by saying that I am an idler? ‘ Eugene,’ he writes, ‘you are 
doing nothing.’ Doing nothing! It is not true. I have smoked out 
five meerschaum pipeheads in one term, thrashed seven gendarmes, 
and smashed countless window-panes. Is that nothing ?” 

In 1846 Gavarni married, and had two sons. In order to per- 
petuate the name under which he had taken the world by storm, and 
would be remembered as long as France lives, he had both baptised 
with only one Christian name, and that name ‘Gavarni.’ His 
married condition made little or no alteration in his life. He treated 
his wife kindly, but he was little at home ; he left her for weeks and 
months, whilst he rambled about in all places, through all strata of 
society, studying life, and that not at its best. His habits had been 
formed by the exigencies of his art, and he could not or would not 
alter them. The time spent in his study making his drawings was 
short, the time spent dawdling about the streets and boulevards 
observing, seeking subjects, occupied the maior part of his day and 
night. 

For more than twenty years Gavarni occupied himself in catching 
and fixing the evanescent fancies and permanent features of the 
French character. By degrees, as he grew older, the gravity of life 
struck him, and from being a light-hearted humorist he developed into 
a moralist. Some of the series in his second period exhibit this 
tendency, as ‘“‘ How one dines in Paris,” and “ Les Partageuses,” 
but the climax was reached in the “ Propos de Thomas Vireloque.” 

The Revolution of 1848 threw Gavarni into the background, and 
in 1849 he went to Engiand, where he remained some years, and 
where he made fresh studies of life among the lower classes in 
London. His sketches of this period exhibit the squalor and degra- 
dation of the idle, dissolute, and criminal of Seven Dials and the 
East of London. ‘To this period belong the “ Propos de Thomas 
Vireloque.” Vireloque is a man of property, a well-to-do Diogenes, 
who utters dry, half-serious, half-cynical observations on life. 

Take an instance. Vireloque is represented seated on a stone, 
eating an artichoke. He says to himself: ‘‘ Man is Lord of creation 
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Who has said this? Man himself.” That is all. Vireloque is looking 
at a cow; he takes off his hat to salute her. “ Beautiful creature !” 
he says, “ beautiful without the necessity of stays.” He sees two boys 
tormentinga rat. ‘ Don’t do that,” he exclaims, “ you animals devour 
each other.” He discourses to two scholars on the philosophy of 
history. ‘“ The whole secret of history lies in this : Ancient History 
is the record of the Eaters and the Eaten ; Modern History of the 
Swindlers and the Swindled.” 

Gavarni spent the last years of his life in his pretty villa, “La 
Réunion,” at Auteuil, near the Bois de Boulogne. In his old age he 
began to write verses. He conceived the idea that he had missed his 
vocation, that nature had designed him for a poet, and that the force 
of circumstances had made of him an artist and humorist. He placed 
great store on his poetical effusions, and professed profound contempt 
for his drawings. When Ricourt founded the magazine, Z’ Artiste, 
he asked Chevalier to send him a contribution. He was greatly dis- 
gusted when, instead of a sketch, sparkling with wit, he received a 
solemn “ Ode to the Spring.” In the same way it will be remem- 
bered that Thackeray thought himself an artist, Weber doubted his 
musical genius, and Goethe believed his true line lay in copperplate 
drawing. It is curious that at the same time that Ricourt applied to 
Gavarni for a sketch and received a poem, he made application to 
Victor Hugo for a copy of verses and received from the poet a 
drawing in chalks. ‘‘ Man,” said Madame de Sévigné, “is more 
proud of the gifts he has not got than of those he possesses.” 

Shortly before his death Gavarni believed he had solved the 
problem of the management of balloons. He could think and talk of 
nothing else. He had made the discovery how a balloon might be 
guided like a ship against the wind, and made to stand and descend 
where the driver proposed. 

He argued the feasibility of his scheme, demonstrated it by 
algebra, urged the Government to take up his invention, pressed it 
on wealthy individuals, felt disposed to risk his whole fortune on 
the experiment, and was only deterred by his wife’s remonstrances. 

He died suddenly of a stroke on November 23, 1866, at the age 
of sixty-five. 

He was the creator of the bold, broad style of lithographic 
drawing, his hand was firm, his lines strong, but every line had its 
purpose. He has found countless imitators, but has met with no 
equal. 

In the National Library at Paris his drawings fill fifteen great 
folios, but the collection is known to be incomplete. His sketches 
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are already much sought after, and are costly ; their value will in 
time become very great. An edition of “ Cuvres choisies,” in four 
volumes, was published in Paris in 1845-48, and “ Perles et Parures,” 
in two volumes, in 1850, but these are wood engravings and do not 
reproduce the spirit of the original lithographs. In 1873 MM. Armel- 
haut and Bocher issued a “ Catalogue raisonné” of all the works of 
Gavarni, which is fairly complete. 


S. BARING GOULD. 





THE MEDITERRANEAN GALLEYS. 


F it be true that the nation which has no history is a happy one, 
the saying is hardly equally applicable to those portions of man- 
kind who, however great their suffering and degradation, failed to 
arouse sympathy or interest for want of eloquent or heartfelt pleading. 
Of no class was this more true than of the wretched victims who, from 
a period long anterior to the Christian era until the last century, 
laboured and died at the oars of the galleys which for so many 
hundreds of years fought or traded on the Mediterranean. Thousands 
—hundreds of thousands—inarticulate, died and made no sign, they 
found no Las Casas, no Howard, only occasionally some one of them, 
whose higher sensibility and education may well have made his misery 
keener, lifts for a moment the veil and allows us a glimpse of the life 
that our medizval forefathers dreaded as a veritable Hell upon earth. 
The ferocious criminal legislation of the Middle Ages, while sparing 
the noblesse, struck indiscriminately at all beneath them, and punished 
with equal severity, youthful rashness, offences against life and pro- 
perty, and individuality of opinion. At a time when convict prisons 
and the real applications and purposes of legal penalties were 
unknown, the only punishment in use amiong the nations on the 
Mediterranean coast for offences, not by chance or interest involving 
torture and death, was the forced labour at the oar. Here met in 
equal misery the mere vagrant and the convicted murderer, the 
cultivated and pious reformer and the hardened thief, the political 
dreamer and the yet more innocent victim whom envy, hate or 
interest had sent to a doom worse than any even the Inquisition could 
inflict, while among them sat in sullen apathy and despair thousands 
of Turkish and Moorish soldiers and sailors, prisoners of war. 

The word “galley” was introduced by the historians of the 
Crusades and the writers of the Lower Empire, and is of doubtful 
etymology, but the vessels themselves had an antiquity older than 
recorded history, and had certainly altered but little from those used 
by the Romans and Carthaginians in comparatively recent times. At 
a period when Chaldzea was a great empire—before Assyria had risen 
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on its ruins, or the Bible was written—Phenician galleys were colo- 
nising the Mediterranean islands and coasts. Ata date distant probably 
only some three centuries or less from that of the exodus from Egypt, 
their vessels had passed the straits of Gibraltar and founded Cadiz, 
perhaps the oldest living city in the world. As within historic but 
still remote times we know that their skilful use had sometimes decided 
the mastery of the ancient world,so in the Middle Ages, besides being 
the cargo ships of the great commercial Italian republics, their 
services in the hands of Moslem or Christian adepts frequently altered 
the balance of power in Europe. 

Acted on by the same influences, the necessities of their position 
and national life induced all the many races living round the Mediter- 
ranean coast to adopt the same form of vessel suitable for service on 
that sea, and differing only in minor details of form and equipment 
due to national peculiarities or the needs of war and commerce. The 
galley proper was from r1o to 130 feet long and from 15 to 18 feet 
wide, with usually twenty-five oars a side. After the introduction of 
artillery, at each end of the ship was built a forecastle and a poop, 
containing guns which had a direct fire ahead and astern, and the 
prow was armed by a strong beak sheathed with iron, twelve or more 
feet in length, and capable of tearing open the side of the hostile ship. 
Down the whole length of the centre of the vessel ran ‘a raised 
platform, called the “ coursier,” some six feet wide, and reserved for 
the use of the boatswains, soldiers, and officers. At right angles to 
this platform were placed the rowing benches, each about four feet 
apart, and on these benches sat the slaves, their shoulders level with the 
coursier, while between them they slept at night, their heads meeting in 
the centre of the space. “The cars were from thirty-five to forty feet 
in length, of which some seven-tenths were outside and three-tenths 
inside the vessel. As only the extreme inside end was small enough 
to be grasped by the hands, the slaves, except the furthest one inside, 
worked it by handles. ‘There were usually two masts, lateen rigged. 

In the Spanish galleys the space below their one deck was divided 
into six compartments, devoted to the service of the officers, sailors, 
marine stores, and provisions. In the French galleys of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries the same space was divided into eleven 
compartments, one of which, at the prow, was a hospital, but in 
merchantmen the hold was nearly entirely filled by cargo instead of 
being divided in this manner. The painting and decoration of the 
hull varied according to the fashion of the moment, the fortune of the 
captain, or the nature of the service in which the ships were engaged. 
The ancient pirates, we are told, painted their vessels blue all over, 
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hull, sails, and rigging. The Saracens preferred lively and various 
colours—one side green, the other yellow. Later on red became 
the favourite hue, and the war galleys, according to the wealth and 
social position of their captains, glittered with gilding and armorial 
blazons, were adorned by artistically carved balustrades and huge 
poop lanterns, while the awnings were sometimes of silk, velvet, or 
brocade, the casket thus forming a strange contrast to its contents ; 
human beings steeped in filth, degradation, and misery. 

Occasionally every effort of art would be lavished on a galley 
intended for special service, such as the one famous for its beauty and 
gorgeous decorations, presented by Philip II. to his brother Don 
John of Austria, when the latter took the command of the allied fleet 
against the Turks. At other times the hue would be changed to black, 
as a delicate sign of sympathy with misfortune, as in the case of the 
squadron which, after Pavia, conveyed Francis I. from Italy to 
Barcelona. 

Smaller than the galley, and undecked, or half-decked, were 
frigates and brigantines, numbering twelve and twenty oars respec- 
tively ; larger than the galiey was the galeasse, concerning which some 
details will be presently given. 

In respect of motor power a Spanish galley trusted chiefly to her 
slaves, of whom she carried from 150 to 200. Of these there were 
three kinds: convicted criminals—a class which we have seen included 
all grades, from murderers down to mere disorderly characters and 
suspected heretics ; Mahommedan prisoners; and—strange as it appears 
—volunteers, these last being obtained by pressure of destitution, by 
kidnapping, and such other arts as were common in England in the days 
of impressment. No difference, however, was made in their treatment, 
except that they had a monthly pay of two crowns (twelve shillings). 

Collected in the prisons of the large towns, the slaves were 
marched in chains across the country to the port of embarkation, their 
passage being dreaded by peasants and shopkeepers who had anything 
to lose. Arrived on board, four, five or seven of them were allotted 
to each bench, according to the length and position of the oar; 
each man was then chained by his ankle, and his head and beard 
shaved, leaving the moustache to the volunteers. A red frock and 
cap, together with a few other articles, were issued to each one, but 
were worn out or stolen long before others replaced them. The daily 
ration was thirty ounces of biscuit, with water, and sometimes 
vegetable soup; four times a year, on certain Church festivals, they 
were given meat and wine, but the everyday allowance of biscuit and 
water was too frequently of the quality supplied to our own men-of- 
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war’s-men during the eighteenth century, besides being diminished in 
quantity by the chicanery of officials. 

The reader of to-day can hardly picture to himself the life of these 
outcasts, the majority of whom, be it remembered, were either 
absolutely innocent or at worst guilty of but light offences. Chained 
to the deck, unprotected from wind, weather, or the enemies’ shot, 
they laboured in gangs at the oar. Down the rows of oarsmen ran 
the boatswains with their whips, the lashes plying pitilessly on their 
backs. Ifa slave were too young or too old for the work, too feeble 
or too ill, the only refreshment administered was redoubled flogging. 
If this stimulant failed he was taken out of his chains and thrown into 
the filth of the hold on the possibility of recovery, or if obviously too 
far gone for even that poor chance, at once flung overboard. And 
among themselves the strong ill-treated and robbed the weak, even of 
their miserable food, while the officers terrorised over all. Naked, 
vermin-tortured, and half-starved, toiling ceaselessly and unsheltered 
under a southern sun, herded and fettered like beasts, their only spur 
and their only reward the expectation of the lash, it was small wonder 
that the bestiality and savagery of galley slaves became proverbial, 
and their fate and character synonymous with the lowest depths to 
which human beings could sink. 

An awning was intended to cover the whole length of the vessel 
and afford some slight protection to the men, but in stress of weather 
when it was most required the galleys, always bad sea boats, could not 
carry it, and under such circumstances it was not uncommon for the 
slaves to be bruised, maimed, and even drowned at their benches by 
the seas sweeping over them. The continuance of a storm for even a 
short time usually ensured the destruction of a whole fleet, and at 
Algiers Charles V. saw the loss of 155 ships and the death of 8,000 
men take place within an hour. 

During navigation, the boatswain, standing on the poop, gave the 
signals with a silver whistle, his subordinates running up and down 
the coursier with their whips, saw them carried out. An ordinance 
of Don Pedro III. of Aragon in 1354 ordered whips to ,be used 
instead of sticks, so that men’s arms should not be broken or 
disabled for rowing! The lash was the only argument, and was 
applied equally to stupidity, insubordination, or incapacity. Under 
a régime in which death was the great mercy to be desired and the 
sole deliverance to be looked fcrward to, forms of torture were the 
only means of punishment available. Impudence or abuse to a boat- 
swain involved the loss or mutilation of the tongue, and flogging to 
death, deprivation of nose and ears, and keel-hauling, were other 
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disciplinary measures. On account of their strength and fatalistic 
submissiveness the Turkish and Moorish captives were highly valued 
as oarsmen, and as Spain was in a state of chronic warfare with the 
Moslem there was usually no lack of such recruits. 

But while Turkish cavaliers endured the boatswain’s whip there 
were, on the other hand, a still greater number of Christian sufferers 
in the Sultan’s galleys, which were manned more exclusively by 
Christian slaves. There was no distinction of rank under the 
Turkish lash, and it not infrequently happened that nobles of the 
highest birth, soldiers of renown, and knights of the famous military 
orders, found themselves, by a turn of Fortune’s wheel, shoulder to 
shoulder with the sweepings of the Italian and Spanish gutters, 
sharing the same miseries, but perhaps more forlorn, as having a 
keener consciousness of their downfall. Nor did the Turk recognise 
sects and nationalities: Englishman and Spaniard, Frenchman and 
Italian, Catholic and Protestant, might be deadly enemies under the 
Cross, but under the Crescent they were brothers in wretchedness, 
bound together by the common tie of daily anguish of body and 
mind, rarely to hope for such a deliverance as that of Lepanto with 
its glorious harvest of 15,000 Christian slaves gathered back to life 
and freedom. 

Englishmen, naturally, formed but a small minority of the 
Turkish captives, but of these few some, who eventually escaped, 
have given us a glimpse of their lives while slaves. Hear Edmund 
Webbe, writing in 1590 of the captivity in 1583:—His ship being 
taken, they “ presently stripped us naked and gave us 100 blows 
apiece for presuming to fight against them.” Being sent to Con- 
stantinople and put on board a galley: “ First we were shaven head 
and face, and then a shirt of cotton and breeches of the same put 
on us, and our legs and feet left naked, and by one of the feet is 
each slave chained with a great chain to the galley, and our hands 
fastened with a pair of manacles, The food which I and others did 
eat was very black, far worse than horse bread, and our drink was 
stinking water. . Thus, as I said before, I remained six years 
in this miserable state, wonderfully beaten and misused every day : 
there have I seen some of my fellows when they have been so weak 
as they could not row by reason of sickness and faintness, where y® 
Turks would lay upon them as upon horses and beat them in such 
sort as oftentimes -they died.” Foran unsuccessful attempt at escape, 
Webbe had seven hundred blows: “Three hundred on y® bellye and 
four hundred on y® backe.” 

The boatswain of a Spanish vessel, we see, was an important 
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officer ; taking his orders directly from the captain (who was usually 
only a soldier), he was responsible for the navigation of his ship, and, 
in the thirteenth century, was liable to impalement if he lost his galley 
or handled it badly. His monthly pay, not too extravagantly liberal, 
was five crowns (£9 now). Among the gther officers were the 
chaplain, master, and surgeon, receiving respectively four, five, and 
four crowns a month each; besides these there were artillerymen, 
carpenters, and twenty-four seamen, and, when on war service, a 
detachment of soldiers. A war galley was usually in harbour seven, 
and at sea five, months. ‘The cost of building such a vessel was, in 
1342, some £ 4,500 at the present value of money. The charge ot 
maintenance in the sixteenth century averaged 6,700 ducats each for 
the year, equivalent then to £1,750, but now to six times that sum. 
The number of war galleys owned by Spain itself was greatly 
dependent on the chances of war and weather, sometimes falling so 
low as twenty, at other times reaching a hundred ; but the Spanish 
kings were accustomed to hire vessels belonging to the nobles of 
Genoa (especially the Doria family), to the Duke of Savoy, the 
knights of Malta, and to the Pope, thus they could always reckon on 
at least fifty ships to be added to their own. The fixed price for a 
hired galley, completely fitted for sea, was 6,000 ducats a year, or 700 
ducats less than its royal comrade cost, even then earning a hand- 
some profit for its owner, and showing how invariably in all ages and 
countries private skill and enterprise has proved itself superior to the 
crystallised routine and mediocre intelligence at the service of a 
government. 

The galeasse, almost peculiar to Spain and its Italian dependen- 
cies, differed from the galley chiefly in size and armament. It had a 
length of 160 to 170 feet, and a proportionate breadth, with oars of 
such weight that seven and sometimes nine men were required to 
each one. Besides two tiers of guns on its forecastle and poop 
carrying balls weighing from thirty to seventy pounds, a swivel gun 
was placed between each rowing bench, in all from sixty to seventy 
pieces of artillery. It had three masts and two decks, and was an 
attempt to combine the useful points of the galleon; or sailing ship, 
with those of the galley, but was practically found only to unite the 
weak spots of both. Introduced by the Catalonians at the com- 
mencement of the fifteenth century, they had become disused before 
the close of the sixteenth, but within that space of time played an 
important part in the maritime contests of the — especially in 
the great and decisive struggle of Lepanto. 

Once, however, they were employed in an eqetiton (said to 
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have been the last in which galeasses were used), the success or 
failure of which was perhaps fraught with results more grave than had 
been any service upon which galleys had been engaged from Salamis 
onwards. The great Armada included four Portuguese galleys and 
four Neapolitan galeasses. But vessels fitted for summer service in 
the Mediterranean were but helpless toys in the mighty Atlantic 
surges, and the four galleys foundered in the Bay of Biscay long 
before nearing the English coast. Of the galeasses one was driven 
ashore in Calais roads, and her crew of seven hundred men—slaves, 
soldiers, and seamen—drowned or put to the sword. All the remain- 
ing three were lost during the terrible return voyage round the stormy 
western coasts of Scotland and Ireland, those of their crews who 
escaped the slow agony of starvation and typhus, perishing by the 
sharper and more merciful discipline of the sea. And in one of them 
died the ideal cavalier of Spanish chivalry—Don Alonzo da Leyva, 
together with many cadets of the noblest families of Spain, who had 
been entrusted to his care. 

From their extensive commerce the Italian maritime republics 
were, as might have been expected, the first to compile legislative 
codes for the mutual benefit and security of owners, shippers, and 
crews. As early as the twelfth century, both the Venetian and 
Genoese republics prohibited the burdening of a merchant galley 
below a certain load mark—in the case of Venice a cross—fixed 
at a specified spot on the ship’s side, under penalty of a fine of 
one hundred florins. In 1339 this fine was raised to 1,000 livres, 
equivalent to at least £500 now; and the legislature of Ancona 
strictly interdicted deck loads, while, even with these precautions, the 
height of the side of a Venetian galley above the water line was 
hardly three and a half feet. The senators of Genoa required a 
deposit of caution money from its owner before a galley was allowed 
to leave port, as a surety that privateering against the allies of the 
State should not be added to more legitimate but slower methods of 
gain, and it was compulsory that four-fifths of each vessel’s crew 
should be Genoese subjects. 

The Venetian government could not carry out this latter rule, the 
chronic scarcity of oarsmen for their more numerous ships com- 
pelling them to make use of any and all material, and to purchase 
them from more fortunate—or unfortunate—States. In the first 
years of the 17th century the Emperor of Germany, wishing to cul- 
tivate the friendship of Venice, sent as @ present a large number of 
criminals for use at the oar, many of whom perhaps had deserved 
but light punishnient. The legislative opinion of the period as to 
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the character of the penalty is shown, however, by the language 
of the sentence passed in 1606 on Bernardo, brother of Beatrice 
Cenci: ‘ Afterwards he shall be sent to the galleys for ever, so that 
life may be a torment, and death a release.” All Venetians were for- 
bidden to sell their ships to strangers, owners of galleys had to take 
an oath not to do so, and the proprietor who broke this pledge for- 
feited the whole of his property, and was exposed to public “ hooting ” 
on the steps of the palace. Minute and complicated regulations 
were drawn up for the management of government squadrons at sea, 
these directions ranging from systems of fleet manceuvring and codes 
of signals by flags during the day and lanterns at night, down to 
fines and punishments for quarrelling and blasphemy. 

Many causes, notably the development of ocean traffic, contri- 
buted to the falling off in the use of the galleys, and improvements 
in scientific and practical seamanship were their death-blow, even in 
their stronghold, the Mediterranean. The galley was the steamer of 
the Middle Ages in so far as it relied chiefly on artificial means of 
propulsion; and its navigating officers and crew bore the same relation 
to the cool, hardy, self-reliant seamen of the North—active, ready 
and dexterous, and trained to trust to their skill to adapt the varying 
circumstances of wind and weather to their needs—as do the modern 
** steamboat sailors” to the generations of Rodney and Nelson. As 
merchantmen they were more unseaworthy and more expensive than 
the sailing vessel, for war purposes they were no match for it when 
the sailing ship was handled by the skilful English or Dutch seaman 
of the sixteenth century. Unless the galley could ram her adver- 
sary’s side with her beak, a manceuvre difficult of accomplishment, 
the sailing vessel would range alongside, firing her broadside guns, 
smashing the oars, and hurling the slaves together in heaps, while at 
the same time her musketeers—themselves protected—poured down 
a murderous plunging fire on to the much lower and unsheltered deck 
of the galley. 

Turning to France, we find little in the construction and equip- 
ment of its galleys, or the ordering of her slave crews, that has not 
already been mentioned, both ships and men being organised on the 
model of Spain; but their history has a special interest in being more 
intimately allied with the political ambitions of the nation, and the 
domestic legislation of its rulers, than was that of other countries. 
The institution of the galleys as a portion of the national naval 
service, occurred at a much later date than among the other Mediter- 
ranean States, owing to the political aims of the early: French kings 
having been directed rather to the north and east than to the south 


— 
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of France. When Louis IX. prepared for his ill-fated Crusades he 
had to hire from private owners in Marseilles and Italy the vessels 
he required, and in which first, second, and third class passages were 
granted at prices ranging from four livres tournois to forty sous. 

The systematic organisation of the galleys does not appear to go 
farther back than the reign of Charles VII., in the first half of the 
fifteenth century, and it was not until more than one hundred years 
later that, in 1544, Francis I. ordered that criminals condemned for 
crimes other than heresy or treason should be sent to the oar instead 
of suffering death or other punishment. This seems to*have been 
the first instance of an injustice which became a crying wickedness 
in the succeeding century, and through which the law became as 
much despised as degraded, because known to be manipulated by 
royal or ministerial will in accordance with the needs of the rowing 
benches for men. In 1558, there being few vessels in commission, 
Henry III. forbade criminals to be so frequently sent to the galleys. 
In 1602 the condition of affairs being again changed, Henry IV. 
ordered that in all except the most atrocious cases, the penalty of 
death was to be commuted into that punishment. By another 
ordinance of 1606 he decreed that, even if the sentence had been for 
a less time, all convicts were to be retained six years, this regulation 
being, later on, confirmed by his son Louis XIII. 

During the ministry of Mazarin, and the disorders of the Fronde, 
the galley service shared the weakness and inefficiency of other 
government departments, and in 1660 had almost ceased to exist, 
but under the personal rule of Louis XIV. was re-organised and new 
vessels built, so that in 1677 the king possessed thirty, which number 
by 1696 had risen to forty-two. The difficulty, however, did 
not lie in obtaining galleys, one of which—so completely were the 
royal dockyards fitted—could be built, ready in all respects for sea, 
in eight hours, as was practicaily shown Colbert when he visited 
Marseilles in 1679, but in procuring the men to row them; and the 
means used to supply this want form yet one more page of 
the heavy indictment history draws up against this king—and his 
ministers. 

Recourse was had at first to the old method of manipulating the 
law, and, in 1662, Colbert sent round an official circular to the 
intendants of provinces and presidents of parliaments, stating it to 
be the king’s will that in all possible cases criminals should be sent to 
the galleys, and that the death penalty should be so commuted as far 
as practicable. Officials depending for promotion on their servile 
suppleness of mind and pliancy of back, were not slow to act up to 
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these orders, and the number of galley slaves rapidly increased. 
One intendant sending only five, writes: “It is not my fault that 
there are not more, but one is not altogether master of the judges.” 
All expedients were resorted to: the Duke of Savoy had ceased to 
keep galleys, so his criminals were bought of him, and in 1668 the 
Prince of Monaco was negotiating for the sale of a thousand of his 
subjects ; boys of fifteen and sixteen were even sent to Marseilles, while, 
worst iniquity of all, no victim, once engulfed, was ever freed so long 
as he could row, whatever the original term of his sentence. One 
man was condemned for five years in 1660; another was sentenced 
to two years in 1665; both were still on the benches in 1679. In 
1674, thirty-four individuals who, in the years between 1652 and 
1660, had been condemned to terms ranging from two to ten years, 
were still undergoing their sentence! Only the invalided or the 
maimed had any chance of regaining liberty, and even then only by 
buying one or two Turkish slaves, whose market price was 400 livres 
apiece, as substitutes. The French consuls in the Mediterranean 
ports had standing instructions to buy Mahommedan slaves, and 
knew that there were few better ways of obtaining favour in the eyes 
of ministers than that of sending some as a present. 
Notwithstanding all these efforts, the muster-roll in December 
1676 only reached 4,710, a number gigantic enough if measured by 
the constant mental and physical torment inflicted on human beings, 
whose sufferings were rendered keener in the majority of cases by a 
sense of innocence or of savage severity of punishment, but in which 
number, itself insufficient, death made daily ravages. One of the 
shifts resorted to in 1684 deserves notice, as being especially mean 
and paltry, even when judged by the standard of Louis XIV.’s 
tinsel and lacquered statesmanship. The governor of Canada was 
ordered to send as many of the Iroquois as he could obtain for 
service as slaves. Not being able to catch them by force, he enticed 
a large number into pretended negotiations, seized them, and sent 
them to France. But the untamed Iroquois, unversed in the niceties 
of Versailles diplomacy, flew to arms, and, after four years of savage 
warfare, the “ Roi Soleil” cowed by the storm his treachery had 
raised, was fain tohumbly and ignominiously send back the survivors 
in order to save the colony from an exterminating struggle. 
Eventually the lightest real or nominal offence led to the galleys ; 
** yagabonds,” a wide term, might be sent after arrest, and without 
any form of trial ; beggars who wandered under a false name or 
feigned an infirmity ; innkeepers who lodged travellers for more 
than one night without haying reported their presence to the police, 
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sailors of the Royal Navy who smoked at times or in places forbidden 
by the regulations; insubordinate soldiers and many smugglers. 
Literature too, was numerously, if not nobly, represented. Both 
writers and sellers of the innumerable libels, verses, and epigrams 
that were daily showered on Louis XIV., his courtiers, and his 
generals, paid this stern penalty when denounced. 

‘The salt-tax also was a fruitful mother to the chain gang. By an 
ordinance of 1680, every person over seven years of age was com- 
pelled to purchase seven pounds of salt a year, at a price equivalent 
to eight times its present cost. This salt was to be used only for 
cooking and eating purposes under a penalty of 300 livres. The 
edict was mercilessly enforced at times when whole provinces were 
sterile with famine, and the wretched country-people literally eating 
roots and grass. Naturally every peasant not himself a salt smuggler 
was a friend to those who were, and fierce conflicts occurred every- 
where between the revenue officers and the smugglers, which gave 
a daily quota to the rowing benches, both seller and buyer being 
exposed to the same punishment. And this was only one branch of 
the excise ; all the others rendered a smaller but due proportion. 

In 1685 was published the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 
and within twelve months there were more than six hundred Pro- 
testants at the galleys, who were treated with exceptional severity if 
they remained constant to their faith, The majority of these men 
had, but a year before, been well-to-do tradesmen, respected clergy- 
men, or even country gentlemen, and now suddenly found them- 
selves martyred for their religion, in company with murderers, thieves, 
smugglers, and mere beggars, who, by the irony of the law, were 
martyrs for their poverty, together with Mahommedan slaves suffering 
for Christian sins ; and negroes from Africa, who, when useless for 
rowing purposes, were sent to America by the economical govern- 
ment and there sold. 

The clothing, irons, and food were the same for all the convicts, 
and similar to those of the Spanish. Those condemned by legal 
process had the head and face entirely shaved ; those purchased 
retained a tuft of hair on the head; while volunteers retained a 
moustache as well as the tuft, and were paid four sous a day while at 
sea. Each man carried a piece of cork fastened round his neck, 
which he was frequently ordered to put into his mouth to ensure his 
silence ; sometimes a whole crew would be thus gagged, but would 
nevertheless be still expected to keep up the regular rate of twenty- 
six strokes a minute, and that for five or six hours without cessation. 


The daily and nightly torments endured—for, putting aside the whip 
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and other punishments, five or seven men lived and slept chained in 
a space seven feet long by four feet broad—led to epidemics of 
suicide, and, when suicide was not practicable, to the murder of any 
boatswain or subordinate careless enough to be on the coursier at 
night within reach of the slaves. For such a one to be dragged 
down, beaten to death with the chains, and flung overboard, was 
almost literally the work of a minute. 

Besides, civil death and forfeiture of property, involving perhaps 
starvation to the convict’s wife and children, the condemned were 
deprived, as a part of their punishment, of the—to the Bourbon 
intellect—inestimable privilege of shouting, “Vive le Roi” when 
visitors of distinction came on board. Instead of this, they raised a 
cry of “ Hou! Hou! Hou!” three times repeated, “ as if they were 
bears and not men,” says a pitying eye-witness. 

Ill-treatment, exposure, insufficient food, and over-work naturally 
led to sickness. We hear from M. Jean Bion, sometime chaplain 
of “La Superbe,” of the slave’s solace and treatment when ill : 
“‘ There is in the hold a close dark room. The air is admitted only 
by the scuttle, two feet square, which is the only passage into it. At 
each end of the said room there is a sort'of scaffold, called Zau/ar, 
on which the sick are laid promiscuously, without beds or anything 
under them. . . . . In this horrid place all kind of vermin rule 
with an arbitrary sway. . . . . When the duties of my function 
called me in among them to confess and advise, I was in an instant 
covered all over with them. But when I was in, methought I walked, 
in a literal sense, ‘ in the shades of death’ . . . . and the whole 
space between the ceiling and the Zaw/ar being but three feet, I was 
obliged to lie down and stretch myself along their sides to hear them 
confess, and often while I was confessing one, another expired just 
by my side.” From the same authority we learn that after victims 
had been flogged until “ the skin is flayed off their bones,” a mixture 
of vinegar and salt was applied to the wounds ! 

Little use in wading further in such horrors. They bore the 
natural and inevitable fruit that tyranny, oppression, and cruelty have 
harvested in all ages and among all races, that of recoiling in blood- 
shed and disease—for the galleys were a nidus of infectious disease 
‘—with hundredfold violence on the dominant class which had 
neglected its duty to, or abused its power over, its fellowman. 

The Spanish galley service shared the ruin of that Empire, and 
had practically ceased to exist before the close of the seventeenth 
century. That of France existed until 1748, when most of the 
criminals were employed on public works connected with the dock- 
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yards, a few of the vessels being still kept up for State visits and 
coastguard purposes. The first recorded sea fight between organised 
fleets of war galleys occurred in B.c. 537, between the Phoczan and 
the united Carthaginian and Etruscan squadrons. The last was that 
of A.D. 1638, between fifteen French and fifteen Spanish galleys, in 
which the Spaniards were defeated and their ships captured. The 
last French galley, “‘ La Ferme,” was broken up in 1814, at the age, ‘ 
it is said, of one hundred and twenty-five years. Her last Italian 
sister—and probably final example of an instrument so long and so 
intimately connected with the history, progress, and sufferings of 
man—shared her fate at Genoa in 1841. 


M. OPPENHEIM. 
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AN UNKNOWN FAIRY-TALE IN 
VERSE BY CHARLES LAMB. 


DISCOVERY highly interesting to all lovers of Charles Lamb 

has just been made, of which the credit is due to the industry 

and sagacity of a quondam London bibliopole, who, in the well- 

earned retirement of his Devonian retreat, is still unable occasionally 

to refrain from a short local excursion to his former hunting-fields, in 

quest of what forgotten or buried treasure the neglected old nooks 
and corners of the West of England may yield. 

It seems that we are to add still another to the already consider- 
able list of children’s books produced by Charles and Mary Lamb 
for Godwin’s Juvenile Library. The “Tales from Shakespeare,” the 
“ Adventures of Ulysses,” and “ Mrs. Leicester’s School” (the second 
of which was the sole production of Charles Lamb) were the only 
three of these works known to or remembered by a former gene- 
ration. Eight years ago attention was called in this Magazine! 
to the discovery of the long-lost “ Poetry for Children,” in two 
volumes, and three months later? the discovery was chronicled in 
the same pages of the little tale in verse entitled “ Prince Dorus, 
or Flattery put out of Countenance,”—the sole production of 
Charles Lamb—to which a clue had been found in a stray entry 
in the Diary of the late Mr. Crabb Robinson. Both books were 
kindly loaned to us by their respective owners, and the two little 
works were reprinted together, for the first time, in the ensuing 
autumn, and published early in the following year. . 

But the hidden treasures of William Godwin’s little book-store 
were not even yet exhausted. Mr. Pearson has brought to light 
another versified tale by the same hand as “ Prince Dorus,” which 
bears, or rather which should bear, the following title (for the 
title-page has disappeared from the hitherto unique copy recently 
discovered) :— 

* Gentleman's Magazine, July 1877, pp. 113-122. * Jbid., Oct. 1877, p. 507. 

* Poetry for Children, by Charles and Mary Lamb; to which are added 


Prince Dorus, and some uncollected Poems by Charles Lamb. Edited, prefaced, 
and annotated by Richard Herne Shepherd. London: Chatto and Windus, 1878. 
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Beauty and the Beast, or a Rough Outside with a Gentle Heart, a Poem : 
ornamented with eight superior engravings ; and Beauty’s Song, set to music by 
Mr. Whitaker (5s. 6¢. coloured or 3s. 6¢. plain). London: Published by 
M. J. Godwin, at the Juvenile Library, No. 41 Skinner Street, Snow Hill, 1811. 


The booklet is uniform in size with “ Prince Dorus,” measuring 
5; by 4} in. There are thirty-two numbered pages of letterpress, 
containing about 480 lines, or an average of fifteen lines to a page. 
In Mr. Pearson’s copy the eight illustrations are plain, and appear 
to be executed by the same hand or hands that embellished the 
“Tales from Shakespeare” and “ Prince Dorus.” “One plate in 
‘Prince Dorus,’” writes Mr. Pearson, “is by Blake undoubtedly.” 
Blake is also supposed to have had a hand in the designs to “Tales 
from Shakespeare.” 

We find no reference, either direct or indirect, to the little 
tale in Lamb’s copious published correspondence, or in any of the 
Lamb books. “ Beauty and the Beast” had not only hitherto shared 
the fate which, till lately, included “ Poetry for Children” and “ Prince 
Dorus,” but the oblivion to which it was consigned was still more 
complete, as not only all trace of the book itself, but all record or 
memory of its former existence had disappeared. 

The idea of a poetic and pictorial 7ifacimento of the well-known 
old fairy-tale, for the delectation of his juvenile clients, appears to 
have originated with Godwin. But it was not to Lamb, curiously 
enough, but to Wordsworth, that Godwin first applied for assistance 
in the poetic part of his project. The application to Wordsworth 
was made with Lamb’s knowledge (as appears from an extant letter 
of Coleridge’s), and if made by his recommendation there can hardly 
have been absent from it a touch of the sly, covert humour and 
love of practical joking in which Lamb was wont to indulge at the 
expense of his friends ; for Wordsworth had long ago outgrown the 
salad days of the “Lyrical Ballads,” and had become somewhat 
pompous and prosy to wit. But, whether made spontaneously or 
otherwise, the application failed. Wordsworth summarily, if not 
haughtily, refused; professing insufficient sympathy with or attraction 
for the subject, doubts of its successful or felicitous treatment in the 
hands of a raconteur \ess skilful than La Fontaine, and finally and 
chiefly an invincible repugnance to all poetical task-work whatever, 
or to writing under any other impulse than that of direct imspira- 
tion.! 

1 Wordsworth to Godwin, ‘‘Grasmere, March 9, 1811” (William Godwin, 


his Friends and Contemporaries, by C, Kegan Paul, Lond, 1876, vol. ii. pp. 
218-225). 
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Wordsworth failing, Godwin was fain to go back, as a fis-aller, 
to his old coadjutor Lamb, who had no such fine-spun scruples, was 
glad of the opportunity of making a little money, and appears to have 
readily consented. And now let us take a short survey of the little 
piece itself, which opens as follows :— 


A MERCHANT who by generous pains 
Prosper’d in honourable gains 

Could boast, his wealth and fame to share, 
Three manly sons, three daughters fair ; 
With these he felt supremely blest. 

His latest born surpass’d the rest : 

She was so gentle, good and kind, 

So fair in feature, form and mind, 

So constant too in filial duty, 

The neighbours call’d her LITTLE BEAuTY ! 
And when fair childhood’s days were run 
That title still she wore and won ; 
Lovelier as older still she grew, 

Improved in grace and goodness too, 


She has, however, like Cinderella and Cordelia, two haughty sisters, 
who spurn her. 


Her elder sisters, gay and vain, 

View’d her with envy and disdain, 
Toss’d up their heads with haughty air, 
Dress, Fashion, Pleasure, all their care. 


The merchant, their father, suddenly meets with reverses. 


Sudden as winds that maddening sweep 
The foaming surface of the deep, 

Vast treasures, trusted to the wave, 
Were buried in the billowy grave ! 

One Merchant, late of boundless store, 
Saw Famine hasting to his door. 


These reverses make no change in “ Beauty,” but rather bring 
out all the latent sweetness and serviceableness of her character. 


With willing hand and ready grace 
Mild Beauty takes the Servant’s place ; 
Rose with the sun to household cares 
And morn’s repast with zeal prepares, 
The wholesome meal, the cheerful fire : 
What cannot filial love inspire? 

And when the task of day was done, 
Suspended till the rising sun, 

Music and song the hours employ’d, 
As more deserved the more enjoy’d. 
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The conduct of her sisters affords a striking contrast, however, to 

hers. 
Not so the sisters ; as before 
Twas vich and idle, now ’twas foor. 
In shabby finery array’d 
They still affected a parade, 
While both insulted gentle Beauty, 
Unwearied in the housewife’s duty ; 
They mock’d her robe of modest brown 
And view’d her with a taunting frown ; 
Yet scarce could hold their rage to see 
The blithe effects of Industry. 


At last, after a year of this humble, straitened life, the merchant 
receives a letter, apparently containing more hopeful news of his 
ventures, or at least giving some ground for supposing a remnant of 
his fortunes to have escaped wreck. He hastens to town, asking 
each of his daughters what he shall bring back with him for her? 
The two elder sisters choose bracelets, brooches, bonnets, laces, 
linens, and other costly commodities, and, loth to swell the list of 
their exactions and importunities, Beauty chooses a rose—“ the em- 
blem of herself”—for her present. 

The good merchant’s last hopes are, alas! doomed to be 
frustrated. He has to travel back on foot, empty-handed, and while 
still a day’s journey distant from his cottage, he is overtaken by a 
storm, from which, led by the welcome light of a taper, he is tempted 
to take shelter in a dwelling which turns out to be a palace, and an 
enchanted one. 

Entering a splendid hall, he found, 
With every luxury around, 

A blazing fire, a plenteous board, 

A costly cellaret, well stored— 

All open’d wide, as if to say, 

‘* Stranger, refresh thee on thy way.” 


He is naturally tempted to avail himself of the offer of all these 
comforts and luxuries (and here we have surely a touch of Lamb’s 
quaint and playful humour). 

So hungry was he grown 
le pick'd a capon to the bone, ' 
And as choice wines before him stood 
He needs must taste if they were good ; 
So much he felt his spirits cheer’d, 
The more he drank the less he fear d. 


Fatigued with his toils and travels, he at length sinks to rest. In 
the morning he finds that his wet clothes, which had been soaked 
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with the storm, have disappeared, and that a complete and elegant 
new suit has been substituted. Entering the hall, he perceives a 
sumptuous breakfast ready spread for him. Passing along joyously, 


A shower of roses strew’d the way, 


and the merchant suddenly remembered his promise to Beauty. 


E’en to his hand the branches bent. 
‘*One of these boughs, I go content ! 
Beauty—dear Beauty—thy request 
If I may bear away, I’m blest.” 


As he proceeds to pull a rose the branches break and a ¢readful 
growling assails his ears. A hideous beast appears to view and taxes 
him with his ingratitude. 


All that my castle own’d was thine, 

My food, my fire, my bed, my wine ; 

Thou robb’st my rose-trees in return, 

For this, base plunderer, thou shalt mourn ! 


The merchant humbly and contritely explains that the theft was 
committed for the sake of “a loved daughter fair as spring.” 


O didst thou know, my lord, the maid. 


The beast angrily disclaims the title of lord, thus conferred on 
him, somewhat disingenuously perhaps, as will appear by the sequel ; 
but though he had threatened that the stolen branch should seal the 
merchant’s fate, he agrees to let him depart free and uninjured, upon 
his undertaking on oath to bring his fair daughter within three 
months as a volunteer to suffer for him. 

On his return Beauty is the first to meet and greet her father, 
who relates his ill-starred story, while presenting the dearly-bought 
roses to his favourite child. 

Beauty, undaunted by the sneers and taunts of her jealous sisters, 
and refusing by her father’s advice the more generous offers of her 
brothers to go and slay the monster or perish in the attempt, firmly 
resolves to make herself a sacrifice to filial love. ‘The three short 
months having elapsed, Beauty departs, with crocodile tears from 
her sisters, and under her father’s escort reaches the palace. 

In the hall a costly and sumptuous feast is spread, as before. 
The merchant, mindful of his former experience, sits down in terror 
and refuses to taste of the rich banquet. As Beauty is endeavour- 
ing to soothe and comfort him, and to assuage his alarms— 
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a 


A hideous noise 
Announced the growling monster’s voice. 
And now Beast suddenly stalk’d forth, 
While Beauty well-nigh sank to earth ; 
Scarce could she conquer her alarms, 
Tho’ folded in a father’s arms. 


Beast now asks her if she has come thither willingly, to which 
Beauty gives a tremulous assent. Beast is mollified by her answer; 
but charges the merchant to depart by the morrow’s daybreak, and 
bidding a brief farewell (or au revoir rather) to Beauty, he retires. 

With some difficulty, at early dawn, she arouses her father and 
gets him safely off. Left alone— 


She now survey’d the enchanting scene, 
Sweet gardens of eternal green ; 
Mirrors and chandeliers of glass, 
All these her admiration gain’d ; 
But how was her attention chain’d 
When she in golden letters traced, 
High o’er an arch of emeralds placed, 
‘* BEAUTY’S APARTMENT! Enter blest ! 
This but an earnest of the rest !” 
The fair one was rejoiced to find 
BEAst studied less her eye than mind. 
But wishing still a nearer view, 
Forth from the shelves a book she drew, 
In whose first page, in lines of gold, 
She might heart-easing words behol1. 


** Welcome, Beauty, banish fear ! 
You are Queen and Mistress here : 
Speak your wishes, speak your will, 
Swift obedience meets them still.” 


Thus encouraged, she sighs to herself that she desires nothing so 
much as to see her dear father once more. Scarcely has she 
expressed the wish when a magic mirror brings all the cottage family 
to her view— 


And there with pity she perceived 

Hfow much for her the merchant grieved ; 
How much her sisters felt delight 

To know her banish’d from their sight ; 
Although with voice and looks of guile, 
Their bosoms full of joy the while, 

They labour’d hard to force a tear 

And imitate a grief sincere. 


(The crocodiles t) 
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At the evening meal Beast appears, and humbly asks Beauty’s 
permission to see her sup, offering to withdraw if he offends or 


intrudes. 
‘* Am I not hideous to your eyes ?” 


‘© Your temper’s sweet,” she mild replies, 
** Yes, but I'm ugly, have no sense.” 
** That’s better far than vain pretence.” 


And so they continue, bandying civilities and apologies in a very 
pretty and suggestive way. 

Thus three months, or, as the narrator, in the stilted artificial 
diction of the period, more pompously terms it, 


One quarter of the rolling year, 


passes by quietly, Beauty and Beast remaining upon these terms 
together, with no other living creature near. Custom at last, and 
Beast’s forbearance, not only dispel her fear, but create a feeling of 
regard and kindness. 


She found that monster timid, mild, 
Led like the lion by the child. 

Custom and kindness banish’d fear ; 
Beauty oft wish’d that Beast were near. 


Availing himself of the permission granted, he regularly appears 

at supper-time. 
Nine was the chosen hour that Beast 
Constant attended Beauty’s feast, 
Yet ne’er presumed to touch the food, 
Sat humble or submissive stood, 
Or, audience craved, respectful spoke, 
Nor aim’d at wit or ribald joke, 
But oftener bent the raptured ear 
Or ravish’d eye to see or hear ; 
And if the appointed hour pass’d by 
*Twas mark’d by Beauty with a sigh. 


Beast now endeavours to obtain an oath from her that she will 
not leave him. This Beauty is willing to swear, provided she may 
see her father now and then. She craves for one little week of his 
company, and Beast releases her on parole. At peep of day she 
accordingly finds herself transported to the abode of her father, by 
whom she is received with rapture. But her sisters’ malice is not yet 


appeased. 
They both were married and both proved 
Neither was happy or beloved; 
And when she told them she was blest 
With days of ease and nights of rest, 
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To hide the malice of the soul 
Into the garden sly they stole. 
. . . s . o 
‘<Tf,”” said the eldest, ‘‘ you agree, 
We'll make that wench more cursed than we ! 
I have a plot, my sister dear: 
More than her WEEK let’s keep her here, 
No more with MonsTER shall she sup, 
Who, in his rage, shall eat her up.” 


Their wicked plot nearly succeeds. Beauty, hard pressed, 
promises to stay another week beyond the time granted ; but, 
conscience-stricken at the thought of poor Beast’s agonies and 
possible death through her ingratitude, she lays on her toilette the 
same ring that transported her home, and finds herself in the 
morning back in the enchanted palace, just in time to save poor 
Beast’s life. 

Beast open’d now his long-closed eyes 
And saw the fair with glad surprise. 

‘** In my last moments you are sent ; 

You pity, and I die content.” 

** Thou shalt not die,” rejoin’d the maid ; 
** O rather live to hate, upbraid— 

But no! my grievous fault forgive ; 

I feel I can’t without thee live.” 


Beauty had scarce pronounced the word 
When magic sounds of sweet accord, 
The music of celestial spheres, 

As if from seraph harps, she hears ! 
Amazed she stood—new wonders grew ; 
For Beast now vanish’d from her view : 
And lo! a Prince, with every grace 

Of figure, fashion, feature, face, 

In whom all charms'‘of Nature meet, 
Was kneeling at fair Beauty’s feet. 

** But where is Beast ?’’ still Beauty cried : 
*¢ Behold him here,” the Prince replied. 
** Orasmyn, lady, is my name, 

In Persia not unknown to fame ; 1 


¢ 


So that if her fond father had playfully, cr her scornful sisters sneer- 
ingly, asked her, “‘ Have you seen the Shah?” she might unhesitatingly 
have replied : “ Yes, I have seen the beast.” But we are interrupting 
his Royal Highness, who goes on to explain that he was— 





? Compare the speech of the transformed S#dfan Stork in Thackeray’s little- 
known jeu d’esprit, ‘“ The humble individual who now addresses you was a year 
since no ether than Persia’s king.” 
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Till this re-humanising hour 

The victim of a fairy’s power, 

Till a deliverer could be found 

Who, while the accursed ‘spell still bound, 
Could first exdure, tho’ with alarm, 

And break at last by love the charm.” 


All of course ends happily. Beauty gives the Prince her hand ; 
she is arrayed in bridal vestments and summoned to sit as a queen 
“ on Persia’s glittering throne.” As for the envious sisters, they are 
transformed into statues, a punishment only to be remitted in the 
almost hopeless contingency of their changing their minds, after 
years of penitence and prayer, from false to true ; for even as statues 
they are to be 

Cursed with the single power to feel. 


And so with a flourish of trumpets, gay crowds assembling, virgins 
dancing and minstrels singing, and music ringing through the vaulted 
dome, to grace the bridal festival of Orasmyn and his queen, the 
curtain falls. 

The same zaizveté and simplicity, combined with a certain studied, 
or at least conscious ruggedness and quaintness, that characterise 
Lamb’s juvenile prose story of “ Rosamund Gray,” and not a few of 
his contributions to “ Poetry for Children,” pervade this little piece also. 
To those few of us who love the man, if that be possible, still more, 
or at least not_less than the writer, and to whom not only every fresh 
scrap or trifle from his pen, but every additional crumb of random record 
of his ways among his fellow-men, supplies new fuel to the ever-glow- 
ing fire of old admiration and affection, this authentic and indubitable 
little product of the richly-stored brain and loving heart that were con- 
tent to work for years to please the little children whom he cherished 
all the more tenderly because he was himself a childless bachelor, will 
prove (forced and crabbed, unnatural and obsolete, as some readers 
may think it,) an inestimable as well as inalienable treasure-trove. It 
is to be hoped that other copies may now come to light, and that the 
entire text may shortly be republished in some accessible form, so as 
to place it beyond the future chance of utter and irretrievable loss, 
to which, by the lapse of only three-quarters of a century and the 
destructive habits of our little ones, it had already been well-nigh 
subjected. 

RICHARD HERNE SHEPHERD. 





SCIENCE NOTES. 


VACCINATION IN INDIA, 


N the Society of Arts “Journal” of May 15, is printed a paper that 
was read before the Society on May 8, by Surgeon-Major 
Robert Pringle, M.D., late of the Sanitary Department, Bengal. If 
anything further were required to refute the wild assertions of the 
anti-vaccination agitators, the facts stated in this paper supply such 
requirement. 

They refute the only respectable argument of the opponents of 
vaccination, viz., that based on the theory that our present im- 
munity from small-pox arises from the general change in the habits 
of the people. ‘The plague has disappeared without vaccination, 
and the small-pox also from the operation of the same causes,” say 
those who use this argument. 

This can only be refuted by an appeal to facts. The efficacy of 
vaccination renders such facts a¢ present unattainable in this country. 
I say at present, having no doubt that ere- long Keighley and 
Leicester will supply very melancholy data, if the advocates of “ per- 
sonal liberty ” are permitted to carry out their principles. 

In India the conditions are very different. Inoculation has been 
practised from time immemorial in certain regions—as a religious 
rite—but not universally. Vaccination of the natives was introduced 
in 1864, and the only objection that can be urged against it is, that 
it is giving rise to a very serious difficulty by removing one of the 
most potent checks to that over-population which is threatening 
India, as the most serious evil of British rule. 

In a large district north of Allahabad where neither inoculation 
nor vaccination is practised, 95 per cent. of the population are 
marked, and “in the graphic language of the country, each small- 
pox marked case represents a death from the disease.” 

The growth of public opinion among the natives during the last 
twenty years of vaccination experience is curiously shown by the fact 
that at first, in villages under the inspection of officers carrying out the 
Female Infanticide Act, only the girls of high caste were brought to 
the vaccinators. Now this is changed, the boys are vaccinated and 
the girls left unvaccinated. 
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The explanation of this is, that among the castes in question the 
family dishonour of having unmarried daughters is deemed so great 
that female infanticide has only been suppressed by stringent legisla- 
tion. When vaccination was first practised, the prejudice against it 
was so decided that the girl infants were offered in expectation of its 
fatal results, but instead of this “the boys in these families were swept 
off in numbers by small-pox, the girls lived.” 

Here was a selective experiment of peculiarly instructive cha- 
racter, the variation in the relative number of the sexes being so 
easily determined. 

A number of other interesting facts are narrated in the paper 
above named. The testimony of Dr. Pringle against the necessity 
of revaccination when primary vaccination has been effectual, and 
more especially his experience of the effects of hot weather in destroy- 
ing the efficacy of the lymph, is, I think, especially worthy of the 
attention of medical practitioners. 

We have hot weather in England, occasional outbreaks of tropical 
or Indian weather. The fact that Dr. Pringle found it necessary to 
suspend operations during seven months in the year (except in 
the Himalayas), that he could only vaccinate reliably from the 
middle of October to the middle of March, is very suggestive of a 
possible cause of failure here, a cause which from its rarity may easily 
have been overlooked. 


TEA-GROWING IN ITALY. 


TTEMPTS have been made to grow tea in Itaiy, and have failed 
rather mysteriously. In 1871 some Japanese seeds were sown 
at Caltanisetta, in the same latitude as the place from whence they 
came, but they failed. In 1875 another variety, the shea sinensis, 
was tried, with similar result. Then the Government made several 
plantations at different places between Florence, Naples, and Sicily, 
and failed also. Signor d’Amico, of Messina, has been more success- 
ful ; he exhibited in 1882 more than a hundred three-year-old plants 
at the Messina Agricultural Show. 

There is no reason to doubt the suitability of the Italian climate 
to the growth of this plant. When I visited the Isola Bella, on the 
Lago Maggiore, near the northern boundary of Italy, many years ago, 
tea was growing there in the open air, but as a fancy garden plant. 

On reading the account of the failures in the Journal of. the 
Society of Arts, May 22, Iam reminded of a controversy in which I was 
engaged in 1873 (see “ Iron-filings in Tea,” page 244, “Science in 
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Short Chapters”), which resulted in a complete refutation of the 
statements made by certain public and other analysts concerning the 
adulteration of tea with iron filings. 

There is, however, actual iron in tea, which appears as magnetic 
oxide in the ash when the leaf is burnt. This was found to be the 
case in a sample of tea grown in a flowerpot under glass at Kew. To 
this iron I attribute the colour of d/ack tea. Ordinary leaves, when 
dried, are brown, but tea leaves contain tannin and iron ; the tannin 
when heated is converted into tanno-gallic acid, and this acid, acting 
on oxide of iron, produces the black pigment of our common ink. 

The soil of the tea-growing districts of China is highly ferruginous, 
that of most parts of Italy is not so, therefore I suggest that the cause 
of the failures above named may be due to. this lack of iron. If so, 
the remedy is simple enough. Water the plants with a dilute solution 
of ferrous sulphate, which is a waste product of extreme cheapness. 
Should this succeed, as I seriously believe it will, I shall expect a 
handsome honorarium from the Italian government for the sug- 
gestion. 


CURIOSITIES OF MOUNTAIN CLIMATE. 


N OW that the tourist season is commencing, and many readers 
are preparing for Alpine excursions, a note on some of the 
anomalies of Alpine climate will be in proper place. 

As everybody knows, we reach colder and colder regions as we 
ascend, but this general statement very imperfectly describes the facts. 
The temperature of the air itself does become colder, but simultan- 
eously the heat of the sun’s rays increases. A thermometer kept in the 
shade falls as we ascend ; exposed to the sunshine it rises. The 
punishment of the skin, and the demand for a veil to protect the face 
in climbing such a mountain as Mont Blanc, is due to this. I climbed 
it in my rash youthful days without protection ; the skin of my face 
peeled off entirely in large blister patches, the disfigurement lasting 
about a fortnight, and the effects of the snow blindness more than 
two months. 

Down below, at ordinary levels, the aqueous vapour diffused through 
the atmosphere co-operates with the solid particles suspended in it 
to act as a veil and cut off a considerable amount of the solar radia- 
tions. Langley has lately shown that the quantity thus absorbed is 
greater than was previously supposed. ‘This is the case both with the 
luminous and the obscure rays, 4c. with both light and heat, but 
greater with the heat than the light. 
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The aqueous vapour absorbs the heat into itself, the solid dust 
particles are superficially warmed and radiate accordingly, besides 
warming, by direct convection, the air that touches them. Still more 
heat is conveyed to the lower air by contact with the warm surface 
of the earth itself. As the air thus warmed ascends it is cooled by 
the mechanical work its heat performs in effecting the expansion of 
the air itself. 

In the course of this cooling much of the aqueous vapour that has 
ascended from below is condensed as clouds and rain, and the air 
loses the greater part of its solid particles which drop through it as it 
thins out in the course of its upper rarefaction. This deposition of 
dust renders the air so clean and so clear at great elevations that the 
sun there displays his full brilliancy and calorific power when only 
just above the horizon. Viewed at corresponding altitude, through 
our dust-laden lower atmosphere, he appears to us down here as 
a dull, copper-coloured, half-obliterated ball radiating no sensible 
amount of heat. It is stated by certain theoretical paradoxers that 
the rarefaction of gases does not diminish their power of suspending 
small solid particles, but this statement is false, as anybody may 
prove who chooses to try the experiment. 

‘Thus as we ascend we leave below more and more of the heat- 
holding and heat-screening constituents of the air, hence it receives 
less and transmits more of the solar heat :—itself is cooler while the 
sun’s rays are hotter. 

The warming action of the snow on the climate of elevated 
regions during the time of sunshine is a simple effect of reflection. 
We see plainly, and even painfully, the glare of reflected sunlight, but 
without special experiment the reflected heat is not so apparent. 

Each facet of the millions of snow crystals is a little mirror. 
‘These mirrors reflect the sun rays, and just in proportion to the 
completeness of such reflection do they themselves escape the warm- 
ing and thawing agency of the direct rays. For further illustration 
of this see the next note. 


THE SNow CURE FOR CONSUMPTION. 

HAT would have happened twenty or thirty years ago to a 

physician had he publicly and privately recommended 

consumptive patients and other victims of lung disease to leave 

Devonshire or the South of France in order to winter amidst the 

snows of the High Alps; to remain there as long as the snow 

covered everything around them, and leave immediately the spow 
began to thaw? 
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Mad as such advice appears, it is now given and followed, and 
the result has proved that there is not only method, but great wisdom 
in this apparent madness. 

The principal scene of this strange experience is the Davos 
Platz in the Upper Engadine. The anomaly of the proceeding 
comes out the more strikingly upon consulting old-established 
authorities concerning the climate of this particular region. Thus, 
on referring to the third edition of Murray’s “ Handbook” (1846), I 
find the following description :—‘* The Engadine, or Valley of the 
Upper Inn, is nearly 60 miles long, and one of the highest inhabited 
valleys among the Alps.” “Owing to this high elevation and the 
icy barrier of enormous glaciers which separates it from Italy on the 
south, é Jossesses a most ungenial, nay severe climate. In the language 
of its inhabitants it has nine months of winter and three of cold 
weather.. The only grain grown in it is rye and barley, a stunted 
crop; and in the upper portion, potatoes rarely come to maturity.” 
Further on we are told that “ its inhabitants, aware of the inclemency 
of their climate, and of the barrenness of the soil, are but little 
addicted to agriculture.” 

It would be difficult to contrive a more unpromising description 
than this, and the first consumptive patient who tried this singular 
sanitarium must have been a brave man or woman. Now, such 
patients abound, during the winter, in flourishing hotels that have 
been specially erected for their accommodation. 

Dr. Edward Frankland has made some interesting observations 
there, and his results are published in “The Popular Science 
Monthly ” (New York) in a paper written for the purpose of suggest- 
ing the establishment of “ A great American Winter Sanitarium ” that 
shall be higher, more snowy, and more desolate than the Upper 
Engadine : “an elevated plateau in the United States which rivals, 
if it does not surpass, Davos in the excellence of its winter climatic 
conditions.” This is in the Yellowstone National Park. 

Dr. Frankland states his reasons for preference ; he tells us that 
“in elevation above the sea it surpasses Davos ; the great plateau of 
the park is between 7,000 and 8,000 feet above sea level (Davos is 
5,400), while it is stated that not one of narrow valleys dips below 
6,000 feet. The mountain ranges, partly surrounding and partly 
within the park, rise to heights from 10,000 to 12,000 feet. I should 
anticipate therefore, that all the advantages which, as a winter 
resort for invalids, Davos possesses from its elevated position, would 
be enjoyed even in a far greater degree in the Yellowstone Park. 


The period of permanent snow is longer, so that invalids could 
VOL. CCLIX. NO. 1856. P 
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probably remain there until the end of April, whereas the melting of 
the snow generally compels them to leave Davos early in March.” 

The winter temperature of Davos varies from the freezing point 
to ten degrees below it, and Dr. Frankland anticipates that his pro- 
posed plateau will not perpetrate any temperatures exceeding these. 

He found, at Davos, that the thermometer stood at, 2” sunshine 
on 26th December, 89°2° Fah. 25 minutes after sunrise; 108°5° at 
noon; and g1°6° at 35 minutes before sunset. On the 22nd of 
December he obtained in a box lined with padded black cloth and 
covered with plate glass, a temperature of 221° when this box was 
exposed to the sun. At Davos, water boils at 200°; therefore a 
‘ good dinner may there be cooked simply by using an oven lined 
with black cloth, covered with plate glass, and exposed to the sun. 
inside this, the soup, fish, entrées, &c., may be cooked as it stands 
on the snow; outside,-where its shadow falls, the ice creams are 
firmly frozen. 

Dr. Frankland tells us that the climate of Davos is so genial 
“as to allow patients to spend nearly the whole of every sunny day 
in the open air, although the temperature of the air may be 15° or 20° 
below the freezing point. Five minutes after sunrise, many of the 
patients walk in the open air without any special wraps, and some 
of them even without overcoats. In the brilliant sunshine, one feels 
comfortably warm sitting in front of the hotel in a light morning 
coat,” and that “sitting perfectly still in the sunshine, the heat in 
mid-winter is sometimes almost unbearable ; on rising and walking 
about briskly, a delicious feeling of coolness is experienced ; but on 
driving in a sledge, the cold soon becomes painful to the unprotected 
hands and face.” This is all due to the usual stillness of the air. 

The conditions demanded for this paradoxical climate are, 
rst, great elevation ; 2nd, a continuous and permanent covering of 
snow ; 3rd, a minimum of watery vapour in the air ; 4th, a clear sun; 
sth, a clear atmosphere, free from zymotic germs, dust and fog ; 
6th, a sheltered position, favourable for receiving both direct and 
reflected solar rays. 

A record of the ages of patients who have been successfully 
treated by this climate would be interesting and useful. My own 
a@ prioré suspicion is that it would be fatal to those of advanced age 
and with weak hearts. 


SEASIDE CLIMATES. 


[* “A Simple Treatise on Heat,” published five years ago, I 
stated (page 78) that “my own sensations and obseryations in 
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the course of sea-side and lake-side peregrinations have led me to 
suspect that the climate of steep hilly coasts is sensibly affected by 
the reflected heat;rays of the sun when its height above the horizon 
is such that (in accordance with the law of equality of the angles of 
incidence and reflection) the solar rays reflected from the surface of 
the water strike the steep slopes or cliff faces of the coast. I have 
not had an opportunity of residing long enough in a favourable locality 
to submit these passing impressions to proper scientific scrutiny, but 
am satisfied that the subject is worthy of careful investigation.” 

I now learn from Dr. Frankland’s paper, in the ‘‘ Popular Science 
Monthly,” of July, that such investigation has been made, and that 
the results fully confirm my anticipations. 

M. Dufour has measured the proportions of direct and reflected 

‘solar heat incident at five different stations on the northern shore of 
the Lake of Geneva. He found that the proportion of reflected heat 
was as much as 68 per cent. of that directly incident from the sun, 
when the sun’s altitude was between 4° 38’ and 3° 34’. At about 
70°! altitude, the proportion was between 40 and 50 of reflected to 
100 of direct heat, and even at an altitude of 16° the proportion was 
between 20 and 30 of reflected to 100 of direct heat ; but when the 
sun was higher than 30° the reflected heat was hardly appreciable. 
Dr. Frankland has made similar observations at Alum Bay, Isle of 
Wight, and finds that the reflection from a ruffled sea at 6.45 P.M. in 
May added no less than 44 per cent. to the direct solar heat. Here 
then is an important and hitherto unconsidered factor in the deter- 
mination of sea-side climate. Its importance is naturally increased 
by the fact that it operates most powerfully in the early morning, jus 
after sunrise, and in the evening. 

The reflected rays of early morning are of course the most effec 
tive on places having an east aspect. We are accustomed to look 
eastward with repugnance, and consider that “shelter from east 
winds” is one of the indispensable conditions of a mild climate. Let 
the reader who is fully satisfied of this look to his map of the South 
Coast of England, and note the position of Tor Bay, so celebrated 
for its mild winter climate. He will find that it is just the one part 
of the Devonshire coast that has the most direct exposure to the east 
It hugs the east winds that blow directly into it from the open sea, and 
has no protection whatever from them. Paignton is the most directly 
exposed and the warmest part of the Bay ; the next is Torquay, or 
rather the Paignton side of Torquay. 

' I copy the figures as printed, but have no doubt that this ‘‘ 70°” is a 
typographical error. It should probably be 7°, 
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The steep slopes of Torquay favour greatly this reflection of the 
early morning sun-heat, and we must remember that besides this 
reflection due to the east aspect, there is another advantage in such 
aspect when it is seaward as well as eastward, viz., that the bleak 
east winds are subjected to the tempering influence of the sea before 
they reach the land. An east wind blowing over the land is quite 
different from an east wind blowing across the sea. 

The fact that Scarborough is gradually acquiring a reputation as 
a desirable winter and spring sea-side resort is probably due to these 
causes. We should always remember in considering such questions 
of local climate that latitude is only one factor. 

Broadstairs is another striking example. Here is a little sandy 
bay backed by cliffs and facing directly east. I have several times 
on a sunny day in winter time walked along the sands from the 
Granville side of Ramsgate to Broadstairs, and have been much 
interested in observing the sudden change of climate experienced on 
turning the projecting cliff forming the south horn of the Bay. 
Ladies sit on the sands there with needlework and novels in the 
month of December. Would it were better drained ! 


Curr REFLECTION. 


HIS, in many cases, powerfully supplements the sea reflection. 
When the aspect is due south as at Hastings it over-rides it 
altogether. The peculiar climate of Hastings is, I think, entirely due to 
this, for here we have the anomaly ofsea cliffs that have been deserted 
by the sea, which has left sufficient foreshore for houses to be built 
between it and the cliffs. In the winter these cliffs warm these 
houses by reflecting the southward mid-day sun ; in the summer 
they roast them. Not only do cliffs reflect some of the sun’s rays 
during the day, but they absorb the remainder and give it out after 
the sun has set. I have jotted these notes for our August number, 
because it is well that people who take sea-side holidays should 
observe their surroundings and reason upon them. A few suggestive 
hints may direct such observation profitably. 
Other local climatic influences may be noted ; among them the 
effect of a stretch of dry sand above high-water mark and at the foot 
of cliffs, 


W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS. 
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IGNORANCE OF CITY-BRED CHILDREN. 


OME statistics obtained in Boston concerning the intellectual 

knowledge of children when they first come into the hands of 

teachers are likely to startle those who have bestowed no attention 
on the subject. 

I have, unfortunately, access to a portion of the statistics only, 
and these at second hand. These, so far as they go, corroborate 
fully my own observations ‘concerning the condition of mind of 
children who live wholly in large cities. A series of investigations, 
then, with regard to children of Irish, German, and American 
parentage, ranging from four to eight years of age, undertaken by 
Mr. Stanley Hall, of Boston, shows that 65:5 per cent. of the children 
had never seen an ant, 62 per cent. a snail, and 20°5 per cent. a 
butterfly ; 55°5 per cent. had never gathered buttercups, and 54 per 
cent. had not seen a rose growing; 9o°5 per cent. did not know the 
position of their ribs, 21°5 per cent. could not tell their right hand 
from the left, 75°5 per cent. did not know the seasons of the year, 
and 65 per cent. had not seen a rainbow. That leather comes from 
animals was unknown by 93°4 per cent.; 89 per cent. were ignorant 
of the origin of flour. Other equally surprising proofs of ignorance, 
such as statements that a cow who lows blows her own horn, that 
butterflies make butter, and so forth, abound. After this the reader 
will not be surprised to hear how on Hampstead Heath I have heard 
children of fourteen or more, on seeing ducks, express surprise that 
pigeons could swim—the pigeon being the bird with which a 
London boy is likely to be most familiar—or ask concerning a nettle 
in flower if it were not a dandelion. 


AMERICAN Birps iN ENGLAND. 


7E pay a good many thousands a year to import into 
England non-feathered foreign vocalists. I fancy that one- 
thousandth of the cost would be well expended in the effort to 
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acclimatize their feathered rivals. I am delighted with a proposition 
of Mr. Stillman that we should endeavour to bring over some 
American song birds. There can be no difficulty in the way of 
climate, and some of these birds would add indescribably to the 
music of field and woodland. Mr. Stillman speaks of the bobolink 
as “ the cheeriest bunch of feathers alive, a real rollicking sky-lark, 
with the sky-lark’s habit of singing up an aérial scale, and pouring 
out his merry soul at the top of it. He nestles, too, in the grass 
undiscoverably.” Of the blue bird, moreover, he says that he 
“comes first of all song birds in the spring, and sings a simple song, 
but with so tender and touching a voice that, to my mind, there is not 
its equal among birds for pure pathos.” Other birds, the wood 
thrush and the migratory thrush among them, would, Mr. Stillman 
thinks, prosper here. Concerning the mocking bird alone has he any 
doubt. Now that the law fixing a close period is passed such a 
proceeding as importing these birds is feasible. All that is necessary 
is that the law protecting birds should be enforced. The most 
savage sportsman or “ naturalist,” as by a melancholy misapplication 
of terms, a bird-murderer elects to call himself, would surely give 
the strangers a breathing time until they reconciled themselves to 
their new home and had educated a few broods in security. 


AN ACADEMY OF DRAMATIC ART. 


VENTURE more worthy of encouragement than that under- 
taken by the society calling itself “‘ The Dramatic Students ” 

has not often been made. In a country in whichneglect of education 
in certain forms of Art is proverbial, and in which opportunities for 
acquiring knowledge have diminished with each succeeding year, a 
movement from within bids fair to accomplish what should long ago 
have been contributed from without. The formation of the league of 
“ Dramatic Students” is practically the establishment of a School of 
Dramatic Art. No preliminary blare of trumpets announced the new 
movement. A programme, modest as it could well be, stated that the 
Dramatic Students propose “ to give further opportunities of practice 
to the junior members of the theatrical profession, and to promote the 
study of dramatic literature by the production of the best plays in the 
English language, especially those little known to the stage.” Con- 
cerning the manner in which this scheme is to be carried out they are 
commendably silent, leaving their actions to speak for themselves. 
They state, however, that no member of the league will be allowed 
to play on two consecutive occasions a leading part, and all who are 
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not cast for speaking parts must assist otherwise on the stage if 
required. These two rules are simple, judicious, and imperative. 
The first performance of “ The Two Gentlemen of Verona” furnished 
convincing proof how much is to be hoped from the establishment of 
the society. One or two characters were, as was to be expected, 
played weakly and in amateur fashion. Other performances were, 
however, excellent ; the intention was everywhere apparent, the 
stage management was creditable, and the exsemd/e worthy of highest 
praise. The result then of the first experiment is that a play of 
Shakespeare’s which has not been seen for a quarter of a century is 
produced in a manner creditable to all concerned, and rendering fully 
intelligible its poetry and its romance. The dreamy, unworldly beauty 
of “ The Two Gentlemen of Verona” exercised a marvellous influence 
over the public. Granted discretion, good temper, and self-denial 
on the part of those concerned, and it is difficult to say what may 
not be expected from the continuance of the experiment. 


Out-Door RECREATION IN LONDON. 


NE by one places of out-door recreation in London have been 
closed: Ranelagh, Vauxhall, and Cremorne, and a dozen other 

public gardens have yielded to hostile influences of Puritanism and 
climate. With an obstinacy and energy we are pleased to regard as 
characteristically British, the battle against the more formidable of 
these opponents, the English climate, is still waged. In spite of a 
season in which frost outlasted midsummer, the highest attractions 
of the summer have been, in part at least, out-door entertainments. 
The other opponent of enjoyment, pharisaical worship of sour faces, 
has been evaded rather than combated. The result is that no 
European capital, during the summer months, has offered the pleasure- 
seeker an entertainment equal to that furnished at the “ Inven- 
tories,” nor has there been anywhere seen a /é/e with so much interest 
as the revival of “The Faithful Shepherdess” of Fletcher by “ The 
Pastoral Players.” Recollections of that enchanting and poetical 
performance, where for the first time Art concerned itself with out- 
door amusements, are not likely soon to fade. An experiment which 
in the case of a piece requiring strong dramatic power would 
have been dangerous, was possible when the play produced was a 
pastoral, and the demands upon actors, many of whom were amateurs, 
did not extend beyond picturesqueness of appearance, ease of manner, 
and clearness and correctness of delivery. These requisites were 
forthcoming, and the venture was a success. The more intelligent and, 
unfortunately, the richer portion of the public had, accordingly, an 
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opportunity of seeing for the first time within recorded history one 
of the most poetical plays in the language ; a work, moreover, which 
has been banished from the stage for over two centuries. A treat 
more intellectual than the one provided at Coomde House under Mr. 
Godwin’s admirable management cannot be recalled. Its success 
should inspire courage for further effort in the same direction. - 


FASHION IN BooK-BvuyInNc. 


HEN the subject of bibliography is scientifically studied, it 
will furnish a curiously edifying lesson on human incon- 
stancy of taste and infirmity of purpose. Bibliographical records are 
of growth comparatively modern, and cover as yet too small a space 
of time to permit of an exhaustive series of conclusions being drawn. 
The evidence in existence shows, however, that book-collecting, 
supposed to be a taste confined to the erudite, is subject to almost 
as many mutations as fashions in dress. A few extremely rare books, 
such as draw attention to a collection, the monuments of the art of 
printing, copies on vellum of the great productions of the Aldine or 
Valdarfar press, and so forth, maintain their price, and must always 
maintain it. Works of a second class, however—first editions of 
the classics, and early theological treatises—have sunk in value until 
a book that a generation ago was competed for by the great col- 
lectors, will not now bring so many shillings as it then brought 
pounds. Books, on the other hand, which were the customary 
lumber of the stalls, the innumerable and often frivolous, to use no 
stronger adjective, productions of Rétif de la Bretonne, first editions 
of the works of Swift and Fielding, any dramatic tract or fragment, 
and the like, are eagerly demanded. Early works, moreover, of 
Dickens and Thackeray, or of men still living, like the Laureate 
and Mr. Ruskin, are so prized that bibliographies specially 
dedicated to them are constantly issued. [Illustrated books are 
a class to themselves. Here even the same change of taste is 
manifested. A copy of the dition des Fermiers Généiraux of the 
“Contes de La Fontaine” will, Jour cause, maintain its value; and 
the graceful designs of Eisen, Marillier and Gravelot are in request. 
‘These, however, in first-rate condition are not very easy to obtain. 
Ordinary illustrated books are not prized, and the collector, content 
with more accessible productions, now turns to George Cruikshank 
or Gavarni. Choice bindings are of course eagerly sought, and the 
outsides of books are often more valuable than the inside. ‘To be of 
any use to purchasers of books, such great bibliographical compila- 
tions as those of Brunet and Lowndes should be revised and reissued 
every ten years. SYLVANUS URBAN. 





